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Strike Back here It Hurts 








h! The WOMDERFUL-things — 


JellO Puddings and Pie Fillings can do... 


to help you take it easy’: 


Have youever put off making your husband’s 
favorite lemon pie because it was just too 
much trouble? Lady, you should learn about 
new Jell-O Lemon Pudding and Pie Filling! 
You can get the same fresh-lemon, home- 
made flavor without half the work and fuss! 
In fact, the flavor is so good we guarantee 
he’ll love it! 


J ELLO Paddings & Be Fillings & = 


NOW 5 FLAVORS—VANILLA, CHOCOLATE, BUTTERSCOTCH, LEMON, AND NEW COCONUT CREAM 


JELL-O IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK OF GENERAL FOODS CORP. 


to give you extra Pin-money,., 


Making your pies with Jell-O Puddings and 
Pie Fillings is economy at its delicious best! 
If you want a coconut cream pie, one box of 
the new Jell-O Coconut Cream Pudding and 
Pie Filling and some milk will give you a 
really luscious one! Nothing extra to buy— 
even the coconut is in the mix! And good? 
You couldn’t eat anything more heavenly! 


+o make your supper super... 





How good can chocolate pie be? Try easy-to- 
make Jell-O Chocolate Pudding and Pie Fill- 
ing and you'll be amazed! Your pie will be 
filled with a deep, dark, delicious chocolate 
flavor—a special flavor no other brand can 
give you, because it’s made from an ex- 
clusive blend of world-famous Walter Baker 
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What makes a tree grow? 


That question is an easy one... up to 
a certain point. Botanists will tell you 
the tree gets energy from the sun so 
that it can convert nutrients and 
moisture into growth. They call the 
process photosynthesis. 

But ask just how the process oper- 
ates, what actually happens in the 
plant’s cells . . . and they can only 
shake their heads. That is still one of 
nature’s secrets that has so far eluded 
the probing of science. 

The effects of radiation on living 
cells is one of the subjects under study 
in the Biology Department of Brook- 
haven National Laboratory, on Long 
Island, founded by leading universities 
under contract with the Atomic En- 
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ergy Commission. Brookhaven’s pri- 
mary aim is to produce new knowl- 
edge of the atom, the basic building 
block of the physical world. Working 
alongside the physicists, chemists and 
other scientists at Brookhaven are 
botanists, geneticists and medical sci- 
entists, whose interest lies in the ap- 
plication of atomic tools to the quest 
of new knowledge in their own respec- 
tive fields. 

Equipment Brookhaven scientists 
are using in their studies of the atom 
includes the cosmotron. Nothing like 
the cosmotron has ever existed be- 


BETHLEHEM 


fore. Its main element is a gigantic 
doughnut-shaped magnet 235 feet in 
circumference, and built of Bethle- 
hem steel. We made the 288 indi- 
vidual blocks that compose the magnet 
at our plant at Bethlehem, Pa., and 
shipped them to Brookhaven, where 
Bethlehem engineers put them to- 
gether to form the complete magnet. 

Scientists at Brookhaven are placing 
great reliance on the cosmotron to 
help them in their task of further un- 
locking the mysteries of the atom, and 
in applying that new knowledge for 
the benefit of mankind. 
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WHEN BILL TRIED 








x FEEL FINE NOW! TRY MENTHOLATUM 
FOR COLDS, CHAPPED SKIN... 
MANY USES! 





AND OTHER TIME-TESTED INGREDIENTS, 
AMERICAS LARGEST SELLING PRODUCT 
FOR THE RELIEF OF COLDS ana. SKIN AILMENTS 
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United Press 


THE HOUSE TAKES THE OATH. A new Congress—but the same old salary. 


By WHEELER McMILLEN 
Editor-in-Chief 


HE citizen who lives comfortably at 
home on from $3,000 (or less) to 


$6,000 a year is not likely to rise in 
spontaneous enthusiasm to insist that 
his Congressman’s salary should be 
raised from $15,000 to $25,000 or more. 

What kind of men go to Congress 
can mean the difference between first- 
rate and second-rate Government. Higher 
pay, if it attracts stronger men, could 
save billions at the cost of thousands. 


* *& 


Here are some general facts about 
this question. 

Since only Congress can raise mem- 
bers’ salaries. the question always puts 
them on a spot. No man with sense 
enough to get to Congress will fail to 
realize that someone else will be will- 
ing to take his job at the present pay. 

Why, then, should an ordinary citi- 
zen be concerned? Somebody will run! 

That, of course, is exactly why. To 
the ordinary citizen, and to the country, 
it is tremendously important to be repre- 
sented in Congress, not by any “some- 
body,” but by wise and able individuals. 

One can readily understand why a 
$15,000 salary, good as it sounds, does 
not induce men of the highest ability to 
offer themselves as candidates. 

First of all, campaign expenses have 
to be paid, and the candidate has to pay 
some or all of them. In some districts, 
after all the printing, radio, travel and 


other legitimate costs for primary and 
regular election are added up, they may 
equal a whole year’s salary. And only 
one candidate can win! 

The member then has to keep his 
home in the district. He has to have a 
place to live in Washington, and even 
simple living here is expensive. 

Once in office he has to contribute 
to various causes at home, and may have 
to make occasional trips home. He gets 
expenses for only one round trip per 
session, and none for his family. 

He usually has to give up his former 
sources of income in business or profes- 
sion. He may have no assurance that, if 
defeated after a term or so, he can re- 
turn to his old job or to one nearly as 
good. 

At one time, when sessions lasted 
only three to five months, a man could 
serve in Congress and still make a living 
at his business. No longer, with Congress 
in session most of every year. 

For a House member, every two 
years brings another campaign. A Sen- 
ator faces a campaign only one year in 
six, but must deal with a whole state. 

The voter who has a permanent job 
that brings him a $5,000 income, who has 
only one home, who does not have to 
travel, and who does not have to cam- 
paign every two years for his job, may 
well be better off and more secure than 
a member of Congress at $15,000. 


&*# & ## 


We recently asked 150 industrial 
leaders about Congressional pay. They 
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are executives who are accustomed to 
hiring and evaluating men. Several sug- 
gested $20,000, most of them figured 
$25.000, and some advocated higher 
figures up to $75,000. 

This column remarked four years 
ago that if Congressmen were paid a mil- 
lion dollars a year each, the cost for 435 
Representatives and 96 Senators would 
amount to about 144% of what Govern- 
ment spends. Not a high rate for running 
the biggest business on earth. A $75,000 
salary. we pointed out then, “would add 
up to less than $40 million. That would 
be less than the U.S. will spend this 
year for the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
($45 million) .” 


* * * 


The most economical salary for a 
Representative or Senator should be big 
enough that no citizen worthy of the 
job will feel that he can not afford to 
serve, whether for one term or six; big 
enough that it will cover all the inevitable 
expenses and leave something over; big 
enough that the ablest and wisest Amer- 
icans can serve; big enough that no- 
where will these offices be available only 
—as is too nearly true now—to mil- 
lionaires, demagogues, recipients of finan- 
cial support from wealthier friends, or to 
men whose family or personal obligations 
permit them to take the chance of sacri- 
fice. 

A $75,000 salary will not guarantee 
topnotch men, and it would attract un- 
desirables as well as the best. It would, 
however, give us as voters a wider selec- 
tion, and I think we have sense enough 
to pick the best. I think the $75,000 
figure is wiser than the $25,000 my busi- 
ness friends suggest. It is none too much 
if it will assure that America’s ablest 
patriots can come to the House and 
Senate, the only places where the direct 
spokesmen of the people function in the 
Government of the United States. 


Inside notes 


One of the most majestic sentences 
in the Old Testament is: “I have been 
a stranger in a strange land.” In this 
issue (page 52) we present just such a 
stranger: Binod U. Rao, a well-educated 
Hindu from Hyderabad, India. He tells 
“What I Expect Americans to Be Like,” 
written just before he left for a tour of 
this country. And in the issue to follow 
he will report to us the things he has 
learned. 


* + 


As we remember the story, it was 
a blistering hot day in a little Southern 
town—so hot that when a hound dog 
chased a rabbit across the village square 
they were both walking. Something of 
that peculiar chivalry-by-agreement exists 
in the endless battle between Federal 
men and moonshiners. Nevertheless, the 
problem is a serious one involving U.S. 
taxes, a huge illegal industry and a re- 
gional tradition. See page 18. 
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...relax in Canada 


Make the great outdoors your playground 
in this land of VACATIONS UNLIMITED 
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YOU'LL FIND new holiday pleasures as soon as you cross the friendly border. Try your luck 
at hooking a big one in waters famous for trout, bass and musky. Sun yourself on uncrowded 
beaches where there’s really room to relax. Visit historic sites steeped in the romance of 
early Canadian days. Plan to do as much as you can, see as much as you can, this summer. 


YOU'LL ROAM in vast National Parks 
that are gloriously green. Live amid 
mountain grandeur; drive in “camera 
country”. Meet interesting people. 


YOU'LL STAY at “name” resorts, smart summer 
colonies, cabin camps. Golf, sail, ride, have fun 
in scenic settings. See your travel or trans- 
portation agent soon— mail the coupon now. 















01-1-24.53.01 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 


Department of Resources and Development, Ottawa, Canada 





Please send your 48-page, full-colour book on 
vacation attractions in all parts of Canada. 


Name 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Address 
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Businesslike Government: In 
“Can You Prove Who You Are?” [Dec. 
3] there is a terrific basic idea for econo- 
my in government. Referring to the serv- 
ices provided by the Personal Census 
Service Section of the Census Bureau, 
Harry Wohl says: “Fees make the service 
self-sustaining.” 

The past 20 years’ expansion in Gov- 
ernment bureaus in Washington has seen 
bureau piled on bureau and service agen- 
cy upon service agency. It seems to me 
that one excellent way of trimming out 
the unessential services and reducing the 
tremendous cost of maintaining those 
which unquestionably have some value 
would be to put them on a business basis 
—and then require that the users of those 
services pay a sufficient fee to make them 
self-sustaining or, at least, partially self- 
sustaining. 

If this idea could be promoted and 
activated, it would certainly be a step in 
the right direction. 

Hersert Peck 


Hazard Advertising Co. 
New York 


Alaska’s Future: Your picture of 
Anchorage, Alaska [Jan. 7], must be a 
couple of years old. I have recent snap- 
shots showing a new 14-story apartment 
building on Fourth Street, the one you 
picture. The owners have built another 
like it at the other end of the city. And 
in Fairbanks there is a new block-square 
modern apartment with bank and shops. 
... When hard-headed businessmen erect 
such buildings they must believe in Alas- 
ka’s future. 

I believe Alaska can become the top 
summer tourist attraction when more ac- 
commodations are provided. It already 
has ample steamer and air transporta- 
tion, a new highway is being built to Mt. 
McKinley National Park and the diesel- 
powered streamliner Aurora of the Alas- 
ka Railroad provides daily thrills through 


scenic mountains comparable to the Ca- 
nadian Rockies. . . 

Joun F. Conrap 
Burlington, Wash. 


Solomon Said It: In one of your 
Quips [Bypaths, Dec. 3] Rudyard Kipling 
is quoted as the author of “there’s no dis- 
charge in the war.” He may have used 
these words, but they originated with 
King Solomon 2,900 years ago. Solomon 
wrote: “There is no man that hath power 
over the spirit to retain the spirit; neither 
hath he power in the day of death; and 
there is no discharge in that war... .” 
(Ecclesiastes 8:8). 

W. E. Stram 
Arlington, S. D. 


Farming Failures: I'd like to com- 
ment on your item about farmers who do 
part-time farming and have jobs in fac- 
tories at the same time [Looking Ahead, 
Dec. 17]. 

A lot of would-be farmers have tried 
this out in our locality and it won’t work. 
Crops and livestock have to be cared for 
at the proper time, and it can’t be done 
by the man who punches a timeclock. 
Furthermore, they have depended on 
neighbor farmers to rent their cropland, 
but the neighbors can’t get sufficient help 
to tend their own. Others stocked up with 
small tractors so they could farm after 
they got in from the factory. This didn’t 
work either. 

When the town jobs shut down, they 
haven’t enough sufficiently fertile land for 
a subsistence. ... 

Omer R. ABRAHAM 
Martinsville, Ind. 


Soldier’s Thoughts: I enclose an 
excerpt from a letter received from my 
son, Pvt. Donald La Clair, in Korea: 

“Last night, gathered around the 
stove, we talked about the United States 
and what a wonderful country it is. When 
you are over here and think about the 
States it certainly makes you apprecia- 
tive. If it has been said once, it’s been 





ANCHORAGE BUILDS. A changing skyline shows prospects of Alaska’s future. 
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said a million times, but we certainly do 
take things for granted. .. . 

“As I was lying on my bunk, I began 
thinking what a thrill it would be just to 
take a simple walk down a good clean 
American street, to see the colorful lawns, 
trees, houses, smell the fragrance in the 
good clean air, to say ‘hello’ to a smiling 
friendly American face. . . . 

“I began to wish that all America 
could take a good look at this country 
here and perhaps feel as I do now. It 
worries me to think that it might be too 
late to undo the blunders that have been 
made over here .. . and I hope with all 
my heart that our President-elect can pull 
us through. . . .” 

Mrs. F. R. La Crair 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


Well-fed Prisoners: Since I have 
been in the Federal prison service for 18 
years, I feel qualified to comment on the 
letter criticizing prison food [Dec. 17}. 

The writer suggests that “cooks, 
rather than plumbers and mechanics, 
should be put in the kitchen.” The cooks 
and bakers in the prison service are 
graduates of courses in techniques, nutri- 
tion and dietetics; most of them have had 
years of kitchen experience. Menus are 
submitted to the director of chefs in 
Washington and are analyzed for bal- 
ance and nutrition. 

Inmates usually gain weight while 
incarcerated and almost invariably leave 
in much better health than when they ar- 
rive. On the whole, they eat better food 
than the general population in the free 
world, even when measured by middle- 
income standards. On Christmas they ate 
turkey and fruitcake. .. . 

As to riots, when prisoners are dis- 
gruntled because they don’t have radios 
in every cell and a TV set in every cell 
house, or if they decide to riot just for 
the hell of it, the quality and amount of 
food is the standard alibi... . 


NAME WITHHELD 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


Economically Speaking: Your 
publisher’s column, entitled “The Big 
Need Is Confidence” [Jan. 7], says that 
our country is “economically sound.” 

With a debt of $267 billion? With 
much of our natural resources squandered 
in wars and the remainder fast dwindling? 
With a multibillion-dollar giveaway pro- 
gram going full blast? 

M. L. Mosier Sr. 
Louisa, Va. 


Homework: Concerning your arti- 
cle “Is Homework Necessary?” [Jan. 7}. 
many experiments are conducted by rabid 
“progressive” educators, and these are 
not unbiased. 

You speak of the drop in percentage 
of failures among students after home- 
work was eliminated in one high school. 
.. . This could be due to the lowering of 
former achievement standards and elimi- 
nation of grading, report cards, subject- 
centered tests, etc. . . . Why is there a 
steady decline in over-all reading, spell- 
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ing and computing abilities, according to 
latest surveys as reported in the New 
York Times? Why? 

CuarLes HOLLAND 
Wallkill, N.Y. 


e © You report that a two-year study 
of Connecticut’s educational system dis- 
closed that “homework didn’t necessarily 
add to a_student’s knowledge.” This 


Yardley for A 
seems like the very poorest reason for 
eliminating it... . 

Attending school doesn’t necessarily 
add to the knowledge of some students, 
either. ... 


Georce Gay 
New York 


e e It may be fun to replace “formal 
assignments” in homework with projects 
like “collecting pictures for a scrapbook 
or making an insect collection,” but I’m 
certain that these will not count like good 
spelling and mathematical knowledge do 
when the erstwhile student applies for a 
i 


SyLviA WADE 
New Haven 


Radiant Beacon: As one associ- 
ated for 32 years with Bahai, I congratu- 
late you on a fine exposition [Nov. 19] 
of this world religion. 

It has been my privilege to serve as 
consulting and supervising engineer dur- 
ing the building of the unique and beauti- 
ful Bahai Temple at Wilmette, Ill., a 
monument to the faith, courage and sacri- 
fice of Bahai followers the world over. To 
many thousands of people today, this 
radiant Universal House of Worship, in 
the heart of the American continent, 
stands as a beacon of spiritual truth. .. . 


ALLEN B. McDANIEL 
Waterford, Va. 


e e All Bahais will appreciate your 
article. You portray Bahai as a broad and 
friendly religion, and this it most cer- 
tainly is. 

This faith has no paid ministry and 
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“Here, you serve this—I just remembered 
this is the day of the week I put Drano in all the drains!” 


Holiday or any day, dangerous sewer germs lurk 
in every drain. No liquid disinfectant can budge 
the muck they breed in. It takes Drano to unclog 
drains and keep them running free and clear. Use 
Drano once a week—every week. Won’t harm sep- 
tic tanks. Makes them work better. Get Drano to- 


day at your grocery, drug or hardware store. Also 
available in Canada. 


There's nothing like it—to keep drains free-running. 
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‘It really does 
the trick!” 


-.. says Mrs. Martha F. Garner, Topeka, Kansas 


“T used to suffer terribly from constipation. Never seemed 
to get the kind of relief I wanted—every laxative I took 
was either too harsh or too slow. 

“Then I heard about Sal Hepatica’s gentle, speedy 
action from a friend. And let me tell you Sal Hepatica is 
really wonderful. Why, many an evening when I’ve felt 
that logy, constipated feeling I’ve taken Sal Hepatica a 
half hour before dinner and been my old self again by 
bedtime! And Sal Hepatica gives gentle relief —even 
though it is speedy. It really does the trick!” 

Yes, take sparkling Sal Hepatica before breakfast and 
feel fine again . . . usually within an hour. Or take it in the 
evening % hour before supper and feel fine again by bed- 
time! Sweetens sour stomach, too! So keep Sal Hepatica 
handy in your medicine chest. 


Gentle, Speedy 
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Saline, Antacid Laxative 


**Most any farmer 
will tell you" 


A PRODUCT OF SRISTOL-MYERS 





write on GLASS! 
wrife on METAL! 
write on CELLOPHANE ! 


with 


LISTO 


the pencil that 


WRITES ON EVERYTHING! 


In millions of stores, homes, and 
factories, Listo has become America’s 
avorite marking pencil. 

You can find the answer to your 

marking problem with Listo— 

the penci that writes on every- 

a BLACK RED GREEN 

6 COLORS BROWN BLUE YELLOW 





ISTO PENCIL CORP., Alameda, Cal. 
in Canada: Listo Products, Ltd., Vancouver, 





“How about You Mom 2” 


. don’t you want your youngsters to be full of life, 
strong, healthy? Then give ’em Scott’s Emulsion 
daily, and watch! Yes, Scott’s—the high energy Food 
Tonic—helps your children grow up strong, develop 
sound teeth, strong bones. Helps ’em have fewer 
colds too, when they lack enough Vitamins A&D. 
A “gold mine” of natural Vitamins A&D, plus 

energy building oil and added minerals! 


scott’ S EMULSION 
NATURAL HIGH ENERGY TONIC 















the Temple in Wilmette is being built en- 
tirely by voluntary contributions of Ba- 
hais; no outside funds are solicited or 
accepted. Bahais recognize a Guardian of 
the Faith, as prescribed by the founder, 
Baha’u’llah, and the present guardian is 
his great-grandson. In the case of any 


| doubt as to the meaning of the teachings, 





his interpretation is final. . . . 

In this, our centennial year, four 
world conferences are to be held, one in 
Kampala, Uganda, Africa, one in Wil- 
mette, a third in Stockholm, Sweden, and 
the last in New Delhi, India. 

FRANK A. BAKER 
Lima, Ohio 


What Labor Wants: I would like 
to make some comments in connection 
with Graham Patterson’s recent column 
“Workers Prove Independence” [Dec. 3]. 

Perhaps our position as laboring 
men is not always clear. In voting for 
Eisenhower, we did so because we ex- 
pected he would remove many of the 
shackles to which the worker is now 
subject. 

We want less of unionism. . .. We 
want the right to work when and where 
we wish without having to listen to a la- 
bor dictator. When the millions of labor ° 
voters went to the polls they had that in 
mind. 

The average worker is satisfied with 
his job. He wants to work to support his 
family, but often is forced to strike against 
his own convictions. . . . What has the 
laboring man now gotten with the shadow 
of a coming strike hanging over his head 
every year of his working life? 

We want a few more teeth in the 
Taft-Hartley Act... that would bite the 
labor dictator and which would leave the 
worker to do a bit more choosing about 
his right to work when he is actually 
satisfied with his job. .. . 

Name WITHHELD 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Scout Executive, explains why “We 
Want a Million More Boys” (page 
20). ... Eskimo “frontier scouts” pro- 
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cop on the beat (page 31)... . Oveta 
Hobby commanded the WAC; can she 
make sense out of Social Security? 
(page 22). . . . Secretary of State 
Dulles, a mild and scholarly looking 
man, has a tough assignment: “Strike 
Back Where It Hurts” (page 16). 
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Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 
American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that al] the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 
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Every time you use a Bell telephone like this your fingers touch 
our name, Western Electric...and that’s your clue to what we do. 
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that make good telephone service possible. 
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design telephone equipment and Bell telephone people who 
operate it, we have helped to give our country the most and the 
best telephone service in the world. Valuable always, such 
service is priceless in times of national emergency. 
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STRONG ORGANIZED LABOR PRESSURE for amending, repealing and defeating union- 
restricting statutes will not be confined to the Federal level. 
Labor lobbies will concentrate on state and local governments, too. 
Thirty states now have union-control laws. 


AN INTEREST-RATE INCREASE FOR VETERANS' HOUSING LOANS is expected to follow the 
increased rate for FHA-insured mortgages on low-cost homes. The new 
veterans' rate will be 43% or 43%. 


THERE WILL BE NO EASING OF DRAFT DEFERMENTS for college students resulting from 
the appointment of Michigan State's John A. Hannah as Defense Depart-— 
ment manpower chief. Tightening of all deferments is expected. 


NO VOTE AND NO CONTROL OVER LOCAL GOVERNMENT for citizens of the nation's ninth 
largest city will be brought before Ike and Congress in a new drive 
for the franchise and home rule in the District of Columbia. A citi- 
zens' committee is asking people of the states to write to their 
Representatives urging correction of the 79-year-old situation. 


SELECTION OF WESLEY ROBERTS AS GOP NATIONAL COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN indicates Re- 
publicans are taking immediate steps to strengthen and increase in 
1954 the narrow lead they now hold. A capable organizer, the 49- 
year-old Kansan moved up fast in state politics, helped elect Senator 
Frank Carlson, began working for Eisenhower's election in January 
1951, assisted Herbert Brownell at the Chicago Convention. 


WITNESSES ON FOREIGN AID are being lined up by House Appropriations Committee 
Chairman John Taber. Most damaging evidence in sight so far is from 
a former Point IV administrator in an Asiatic country. This officer 
told the State Department he could run his program for $2 million 
less than budgeted. State, he claims, told him to spend $2 million 
more. Disgusted, he quit. 


CARRIER-BASED AIRPOWER CANNOT BE COUNTED ON in rough North European waters, it 
was discovered in maneuvers last fall. Some 45 air bases stretching 
from Norway to Italy now are operational for jets, can take A-—bomb 
carriers in a pinch. Under construction are 50 more bases, plus 30- 
odd built and building in Germany. ae 


BRITAIN IS MOVING CANNILY to convince the United States that she is the key 
nation in Europe——not France, not a revitalized Germany. Although 
Britain does not want to see European defense jeopardized, she is not 
unhappy about the slow-up in commercial integration. She does not 
relish commercial rivalry from the continent (or from Japan in the 
Far East) and through a close policy-making partnership with us, 
England hopes to discourage economic build-up and to stress the mili- 
tary role of the "junior partners." 


LATIN AMERICA will assume more importance in our foreign policy. Indications 
exist of a close tie between Fascist elements in South America and 
the six Nazi leaders arrested by the British in Germany. The alleged 
comeback plot had considerable financial backing from South America. 


EGYPTIAN STRONG MAN GENERAL MOHAMED NAGUIB wants a free hand to deal with the 
West on Middle East defense and with Britain on the Suez Canal and 
rule of the Sudan. After a fiery speech and other moves showing the 
people his anti-colonial sentiments, Naguib outlawed political par- 
ties for three years and arrested 40 persons, including 25 officers 
of the army which helped him to power. 
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NEWSFRONT: 


Mr. President 


Crusade in the World. “Destiny 
has laid upon our country the responsi- 
bility of the free world’s leadership.” 
Dwight David Eisenhower struck that 
keynote in his inaugural address as 34th 
President of the United States. 

“We Americans,” he added, “know 
and observe the difference . .. between a 
thoughtfully calculated goal and spas- 
modic reaction to the stimulus of emer- 
gencies.” 

The: President said we abhor “war 
as a chosen way to balk the purposes of 
those who threaten us.” But he ruled out 
appeasement ‘as futile, because “a sol- 
dier’s pack is not so heavy as a prisoner’s 
chains.” 

While “we shall strive to foster every- 
where . . . policies that encourage pro- 
ductivity and profitable trade,” Eisen- 
hower made clear that we expect our 
allies to share fully “in the common de- 
fense of freedom.” He said we shall not 
force our political-economic ideas on 
others. 

Again, Eisenhower stressed the need 
for unity in Europe. He asked perfection 
of a “community of fraternal trust and 
common purpose” with Latin America. 





He said, “We hold all continents and peo- 
ples in equal regard and honor. We reject 
any insinuation that one race or another, 
one people or another, is in any sense 
inferior or expendable.” 

The President’s address made fre- 
quent reference to divine guidance. He 
did not touch upon domestic issues except 
indirectly, when he called upon Ameri- 
cans to “accept whatever sacrifices may 
be required of us.” 

The entire speech pointed to Amer- 
ica’s world leadership task and he 
warned, “History does not long entrust 
the care of freedom to the weak or the 
timid.” 


His Last Bow. In his final State of 
the Union message, President Harry Tru- 
man confirmed that the United States has 
developed the hydrogen bomb and 
warned: “War today between the Soviet 
empire and the free nations might dig the 
grave not only of our Stalinist opponents, 
but of our own society.” 

Mr. Truman predicted in his eco- 
nomic report a possible national produc- 
tion of $500 billion (in today’s prices) a 
decade from now. His Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers split 2 to 1 on prospects 
that there would be either deflation or 
inflation in the next few years. 


American scene 


For Rent. Whether economic con- 
trols die April 30, are extended, or are 
put on a standby basis (the latter being 
a likely possibility), one thing is reason- 
ably certain: The Federal Government 
will be out of the rent-control picture. 
Only 5 million of the nation’s 19 million 
rented dwellings remain under controls 
against a peak of 16 million. Congress 
feels that public support for rent controls 
has shifted and that lifting them will not 
create too much complaint. 

Some adjustment is bound to follow 
decontrol, but the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards reports the highest 
increase reported to them in areas thus 
far decontrolled is 27% in one Southern 
city. Over-all, NAREB found a 15% in- 


crease. 


Hopalong Homework. In Balti- 
more, Md., educational television received 
a broad and practical test when a city 
laborers’ strike kept about half of the 
classrooms too cold to use. The city’s TV 
stations supplemented the load of home- 
work given the youngsters with several 
hours a day of instruction ranging from 
a lesson in Spanish to the principle of a 
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thermometer. Baltimore officials will re- 
port on the experiment—which was ad- 
mittedly not an attempt to substitute for 
fulltime school—to educators in 242 com- 
munities across the country where educa- 
tional TV channels are available. 


No Tears & Flapdoodle. Are 
women the weaker sex intellectually as 
well as physically? Not according to a 
survey by John C. Metcalfe of the Na- 
tional Lecture Management. He polled 
2,000 women in a “neutral area”—Hous- 
ton, McAllen. Corpus Christi and Okla- 
homa City—on the lecture topics that 
most interested them. The outstanding 
majority, 85%, voted first for Washington 
and the World. Some 60% wanted psy- 
chologists and career women as speakers. 
Substantial numbers, from 20% to 40% 
of those polled. also voted for sober sub- 
jects—sociology and anthropology. phi- 
losophy, economics, etc. Surprisingly, 
only 25% wanted inspirational talks. 


Financial Future. The $78.6 bil- 
lion budget which Harry Truman sub- 
mitted to Congress has been pigeon-holed 
until Dwight Eisenhower and his Budget 
Director, Joseph Dodge, can discuss the 
feasibility of reductions with responsible 
Cabinet members and Congressional 
leaders. 

In addition to the general economic 
picture and U.S. plans for international 
leadership. these are factors in revising 
the budget: 

ee Two areas of the budget are 
either financially impossible or politically 
suicidal to cut: interest on the debt and 
veterans’ affairs. together accounting for 
14% of the total or $11 billion. 

e e Two areas remain for possible 
reduction: national security programs 
taking 73% or $57.3 billion, and all other 
Government activities taking 13% or 
$10.3 billion. 

e @e From $80 billion to $100 billion 
of previously appropriated funds remain 
unspent. Most of the total is earmarked 
for the next year and later. Some 80% of 
this figure is for defense projects. Long- 
range production plans could be _ re- 
studied. 

ee Only about $41 billion of the 
estimated expenditures from July 1. 1953, 
to June 30, 1954, will come from new 
appropriations asked by Mr. Truman. 
About $31.8 billion requested by Mr. Tru- 
man would not be spent until after the 
coming fiscal year. The projects for which 
this money is asked could be altered. 
Many Congressmen are dissatisfied with 
the lack of control they exert over yearly 
expenditures because of long-range ap- 
propriations. 

e @ Various corporate and individual 
taxes which will expire automatically in 
1953 unless renewed would reduce Fed- 
eral receipts by about $2 billion. 

e @ President Truman has overesti- 
mated expenditures in the past. When the 
1953 figcal year budget was submitted, 
expenditures were estimated at $85.5 bil- 
lion. This estimate has been revised down- 
ward nearly $11 billion. Inflation could 
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VALENTINE. Claire Kallen of New 
York models a new coiffure which 
permits her to wear her heart in 


her hair on Feb. 14. 


boost an estimate; deflation could lower 
it. Planned stretchout or failure to meet 
goals could reduce expenditures. 

ee A deficit of $9.9 billion. which 
would result if Mr. Truman’s estimates of 
expenditures and receipts should be cor- 
rect, would bring the national debt to 
within a billion dollars of the $275 billion 
limit imposed by Congress. If. barring all- 
out war, Congress were asked to raise the 
limit, the resultant political storm might 
be disastrous. As the debt stands now, 
every American owes $1.650—ten times 
his obligation 20 years ago. 

Chances for a balanced budget this 
year are slim. Receipts and expenditures 
will be brought closer together through 
use of the scalpel—not the ax—on foreign 
aid and the armed services. 


They’re All Sick. Influenza—or 
what appears to be the flu—has hit a wide 
section of the country. Cases first were 
reported in military installations. spread 
to the civilian population, and seem to 
have highest incidence in the Midwest. 
However, what is diagnosed as a mild 
form of influenza is reported from New 
England, the South and the Rocky Moun- 
tain states. 

A soldier just arrived in Hawaii from 
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the Philippines had contracted flu and 
the illness was reported among troops in 
the Far East and Europe. 

The U.S. Public Health Service could 
not say whether this looked like an epi- 
demic or was no more serious than flu 
outbreaks of previous years. 


Silent Guitar. In its issue of June 4, 
1952, PATHFINDER carried a cover photo 
of Hank Williams. The accompanying 
story, “Country Music Comes to Town.” 
described the spread of “country” (or, 
less correctly, “hillbilly”) music. Wil- 
liams, 29, died suddenly while enroute to 
Canton, Ohio, for a New Year’s Day sing- 
ing engagement. By mid-January a sur- 
vey in Billboard, the amusement indus- 
try newsweekly, showed a tremendous de- 
mand for all of his records. One fan sent 
a signed blank check to the M-G-M 
record plant. asking for three copies of 
every song Williams recorded. The author 
of Hey, Good Lookin’ and Cold, Cold 
Heart is currently represented on disk 
jockey shows and juke boxes by another 
composition, Jambalaya. 


Around the world 
Red Hat. The West Coast of the 


United States received its first Cardinal in 
the history of the Roman Catholic Church 
when Pope Pius XII elevated James Fran- 
cis McIntyre of Los Angeles to the Sacred 
College. The solemn ceremony in the Vat- 
ican created 24 new Cardinals from 13 
countries. Cardinal McIntyre was the 
only American appointed in the pageant 
which brings the Sacred College to a full 
membership of 70, for the first time since 
1706. 


Comrades at Arms. Latest victims 
of the purge behind the Iron Curtain are 
nine leading Soviet doctors. accused of 
causing the death of two top Kremlin 
politicos and plotting the deaths of others 
—including military chiefs. According to 
Moscow, the doctors worked under orders 
from the U.S. and British Intelligence 
services and the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, an organization aiding European 
Jews. 

Dr. Albert Parry. Russian-born pro- 
fessor at Colgate University and an ex- 
pert in Soviet affairs, saw internal con- 
flict as one cause of the action. 

“For the first time in many. many 
years,” he said, “the Soviet press has at- 
tacked the secret police for lack of vigi- 
lance.” This means that Laurenti P. Beria, 
head of the secret police, is in trouble. 
Beria and another Politburo member. 
Georgi M. Malenkov, plotted together the 
relative fall from grace of Vyacheslav M. 

_ Molotov, who, until May 1950, stood right 
behind Josef Stalin in Kremlin leader- 
ship. 

Dr. Parry believes Malenkov, the 
present No. 2 man, is now breaking his 
alliance with Beria. 

Another manifestation of the purge is 
anti-Semitism. This appeals to both the 
Arabs in their fight against Israel and to 
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those Germans who retain a Nazi-era 
hatred of Jews. The reference to U.S. 
Intelligence simply adds fuel to the hate- 
America campaign. 

Most encouraging sign, according to 
Parry and State Department observers, is 
that the growing purge indicates an in- 
secure feeling on the part of Communist 
leaders. 


Diplomatic Tourists. Signs that 
the Eisenhower Administration will not 
follow a watch-and-wait policy were evi- 
dent when Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles and Mutual Security Administra- 
tor Harold Stassen prepared to leave for 
Europe shortly after the Inauguration. 
Ike and his top foreign-policy planners 
want first-hand information about the 
meaning oi the apparent back-off from 
European unity and formation of an in- 
tegrated Western European Army. Dulles 
later plans to visit Asian countries. 

Observations brought back from 
these two trips will help determine how 
much foreign aid shall go where, what 
the prospects are for Middle East and 
lar East defense pacts allied te NATO, 
and what must be done to strengthen the 
containment wall around the Soviet 
Union. 


European Turmoil. Despite 
Dwight Eisenhower’s urgings for speed, 
political power-jockeying in Europe in- 
dicates a slowdown in formation of a 
united European Army. 

ee In France, the symbol of Euro- 
pean unity, Robert Schuman, was 
dropped from the 17th postwar govern- 
ment just formed by conservative Rene 
Mayer. For the support of Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle’s right-wing party, Mayer 
agreed to reopen talks on the integrated 
European defense forces, which probably 
means weakening the plan. 

ee In Germany. Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer, near an election, immediately 
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HOME. That he left Korea to parade 
Inauguration Day is incidental here. 


announced that Germany, too, seeks clari- 
fication. Adenauer will not stand pat 
while the French maneuver, and he needs 
the votes of Germans who oppose parts 
of the integrated army proposal. Strength- 
ening [ke’s appeal for quick ratification, 
the Allied powers announced that re- 
maining controls over German industry 
would be lifted only after the parliaments 
okayed the German peace contracts and 
the army treaty. 

Meanwhile, Harvard University’s 
President James Conant accepted Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s appointment as U.S. 
High Commissioner for Germany; he will 
become Ambassador after ratification of 
the peace contracts. 

ee At Strasbourg, 87 leaders from 
six West European nations labored under 


Sleek new styling for 1953 


Studebaker offers new body styling following the Euro- 
pean trend to low, sweeping lines. This six-cylinder 
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the crisis and gave birth to a plan for a 
supra-national assembly to administer 
some matters now handled by each na- 
tion separately. By March the plan should 
be ready to present to the national legis- 
latures. 

ee In America, British Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill’s visit closed 
with broad speculation about what he 
came for and what he left with. The an- 
cient statesman took advantage of the 
crisis in Paris, hurried to see Eisenhower 
before inauguration. It appeared that 
Britain hoped to align herself with Amer- 
ica as a leader and counselor, not with 
the rest of Europe as the led and coun- 


seled. 


Weeds in a Persian Garden. 
lran’s Premier Mohammed Mossadegh 
asked the Majlis (Parliament) for a vote 
of confidence, received it without a dis- 
sent, and two days later asked a year’s 
extension of his power to rule by decree. 
The violent protests subsided and the ex- 
tension was granted. 

Mossadegh’s muscle-flexing is de- 
signed to show the West his political 
power in what may be the last round of 
talks on the stymied oil question. Both in 
London and Tehran, U.S. diplomats were 
reported close to success in negotiations 
with the British and Mossadegh. The 
popular leader seemed in as strong a 
position as ever. 


“To each .. .” “To the Marxist 
cry: No proprietors, we answer with the 
Christian motto: Everybody a proprietor.” 

A South American churchman 
sounded this cry in the first Latin-Ameri- 
can Congress on Rural Life Problems 
held in Manizales, Colombia. Chilean 
Bishop Manuel Larrain’s speech was in- 
terpreted as the beginning of a counter- 
move against the widespread appeal of 
communism to Latin America’s impover- 
ished. 
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trike back where it hurts 


A worried world looks to John Foster Dulles 
for answers to a lot of inherited headaches 


ECRETARY of State John Foster 
Dulles—who has criticized U.S. for- 
eign policy over the past decade as 

too defensive—now has a chance to work 
out his idea that the West should “strike 
back where it hurts.” 

Before the election, Dulles  an- 
nounced himself for a vigorous counter- 
offensive—less by warlike than by spir- 
itual, economic and political attack—to 
weaken the Soviet Union and the Red 
orbit nations from within and roll back 
spreading Soviet power. 

Shrewd and deliberate, Dulles has 
been active in foreign affairs for 45 years 
—since he attended the Hague Peace 
Conference as assistant to his late grand- 
father, John Watson Foster, then Secre- 
tary of State. But “young John,” at 64, 
today faces the toughest job ever con- 
fronted by a Secretary of State at the out- 
set of a new Administration. Working 
closely with President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, he has to get the cold-war initia- 
tive back in Western hands. 

Dulles will need two qualities that 
fit him specially for this new job: ability 
to dodge brickbats and to resist side 
issues while working always for the main 
goal. Here’s why: 

Far East. War in Korea, Malaya 
and Indochina and pressure by the Soviet- 
China coalition against Japan, the Phil- 
ippines, Indonesia, Southeast Asia and 
India must be relieved. 

All the current speculations as to 


COLD FRONT. Troops muster at Iron Curtain in Berlin, elsewhere. 
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how this can be done do not add up to 
an adequate plan. One proposal—inten- 
sive blockade of China— illustrates the 
problem Dulles has inherited in trying to 
end Korean strife without spreading the 
war. The right to stop vessels bound for 
China and to remove war cargo follows 
legally only after formal declaration of 
war. To go beyond the current prohibi- 
tion on export of strategic materials by 
allied nations would involve us in full- 
scale war with China—and probably 
Russia. 

Privately discussed among some off- 
cials (including Dulles and Eisenhower) 
is the possibility of training Japanese 
troops and giving Japan a national mis- 
sion to restore a balance of power in Asia 
and to pour her millions of soldiers into 
Korea. Only Japan, it is argued, has the 
manpower to meet the “human sea” tac- 
tics of populous China. But to use Japan 
thus would, in the opinion of much of 
the world, nullify our victory in World 
War II. 

This spring, Dulles will visit India, 
Pakistan and other Asiatic countries—to 
look into co-ordinated defense of the Far 
East. He hopes to broaden Pacific secur- 
ity pacts now linking the U.S. with Japan, 
the Philippines and Australia and New 
Zealand to include wide areas of the 
mainland. 


International 


Europe. Dulles’s first trip abroad— 
quite soon—will be to Europe, where 
Western unity is crumbling. 

His first task is to reconcile France 
and Germany. By jockeying for special 
dominance in common European ap- 
proaches to economic and military inte- 
gration, they threaten to shred the whole 
fabric of unity. The shaky holds of both 
governments on power in their lands is 
accentuated by the national pride of 
Frenchmen and Germans. So it is as 
much to the great masses of Europe as 
to their rulers that Dulles must appeal 
for a sacrifice of petty sovereignties in 
the common interest. 

Great Britain. Standing aloof from 
the unifying moves of continental Europe 
is “America’s first ally”’—Britain and 
the Commonwealth. Fresh from a con- 
ference that blueprinted a common Em- 
pire attack on the economic ills that are 
sapping sterling strength, British Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill flew to the 
U.S. to talk with President Eisenhower. 
His bid was for closer U.S.-British policy 
coordination by personal interchange 
such as existed throughout World War 
II. Eisenhower let the Prime Minister un- 
derstand that specific problems would 
have to be routed through “proper chan- 
nels.” 

The Prime Minister is understood 
to have received limited assurances from 
Ike and Dulles on two other points of 
major concern. Unlike Churchill, they 


KOREA. Allied unity is growing out of battle. 
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feel Russia will not strike in Europe until 
her Far Eastern aims are achieved. But 
they are also agreed—and this is the main 
purpose of Dulles’s coming trip to Europe 
—that the Europeans should be told (1) 
that the U.S. is not turning away from 
them and (2) that their basic economic 
needs will be met. 

Middle East. Ike referred the Prime 
Minister to Dulles for discussion of Mid- 
dle Eastern problems—specifically the 
Iranian oil stalemate. A U.S.-British pro- 
posal on a price formula to compensate 
Britain for expropriated oil refineries and 
stocks in Iran has just been submitted to 
Iranian Premier Mohammed Mossadegh. 
Chances of his agreement seem a little 
brighter. 

Failing agreement, Dulles will in- 
herit another headache from Dean Ache- 
son: how to maintain international moral- 
ity and yet compromise the issue (with- 
out hurting Britain or our own oil 
interests in the area) while restoring the 
prestige we lost in Arab eyes by backing 
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NORTH AFRICA, Unrest threatens U.S. bases, 


the British—and all the while working to 
keep Russia out of Iran. 

In North Africa, key to defense of 
the Middle East, Dulles is inextricably 
involved with British and French policy 
muddles dating back over a century. The 
Egyptians want us to put pressure on 
Britain and the British urge our pressure 
on the Egyptians to settle the rights of 
the Sudanese. Unless this problem is 
resolved, we cannot mesh the Arabs into 
an effective defense unit. Meanwhile, 
we're stuck with British garrisons in 
Egypt, and the bitterness that brews. We 
are hated in our own right for supporting 
Israel. 

The explosive bitterness building up 
against France in Morocco, Algeria and 
Tunisia—and also directed against us for 
supporting French colonialism—is an im- 
mediate threat to U.S. air bases in North 
Africa, which have a key role in keeping 
off World War III and in winning it if 
it starts. 


Cold War. Dulles believes in psy- 
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are pulling, too, in fight for freedom. 


chological attack by the U.S.—to stir up 
anti-communism in Eastern Europe and 
shake the Soviet government’s strength 
in satellite areas. 

To establish effective “psychological 
warfare,” Ike has all but decided on 
William H. Jackson, New York invest- 
ment banker who was General Omar 
Bradley’s wartime intelligence chief, to 
head a commission to plan and co-ordi- 
nate cold-war strategy. 

The problem he faces is to inspire 
the free world with a new belief in the 
ideals of the West—and to find a way 
both to sour the Communists on their 
pattern and to undercut their material 
strength and unity. 

Whatever the answers for a world 
edging into war, torn by fear, destitute, 
diseased and aimless, the man who made 
peace a positive thing—in the prepara- 
tion and acceptance of the Japanese 
treaty—now has a chance to carry out his 
beliefs on a wider scale. In this he has 
the prayers of a desperate world. 
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OUT OF BUSINESS. Systematic demolition of an illegal still begins by dumping barrels of fermenting mash, 


“It’s our Job to catch ‘em, and their job to get away,” 


say the “Revenooers.” It’s all part of 


The great moonshine game 


tain road in the dead of night, the 

revenue agent’s car bounced over a 
stone and sideslipped to a perilous halt 
in a roadside ditch. 

Ahead, the object of his 60-m.p.h. 
pursuit—a pickup truck laden with il- 
legal whiskey—stopped and backed up to 
the scene of the accident. Satisfied that 
the agent needed no medical aid, its over- 
all-clad driver helped haul the tilted auto 
from its trap and, by unspoken agree- 
ment, proceeded on his way. 

The officer carefully allowed his 
quarry a chivalrous headstart, then 
ground his battered car into gear and re- 
sumed the chase—at the precise point 
where it had been interrupted. 

The agent, who prefers to remain 
unnamed, admits somewhat wistfully that 
such episodes are becoming rarer. Now- 
adays it is doubtful that (as once hap- 
pened) a bearded mountaineer would 
complain indignantly that his pursuers 
were employing dishonorable tactics— 
“usin’ airyplanes and them thar talkie- 
talkies!” But the anecdote does illustrate 
the lighter side of a little-understood 
contest as peculiarly American as hominy 
grits and “hush puppies”: the great game 
of “Revenooer” vs. “Moonshiner.” 


(Cin road down a winding moun- 
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By Epwarp J. LiIneEHAN 


Ever since the musket-ball era of the 
Whiskey Rebellion, individualistic moun- 
tain and swamp folk of the Southeastern 
U.S. (where more than 90% of all moon- 
shine liquor is made) have considered it 
an historic prerogative to “run off a 
batch” without scrupulous regard for 
Federal tax requirements. 

The U.S. Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, however, takes an opposite view: it 
employs 900-odd agents in its Alcohol 
and Tobacco Tax Unit to assure that 
either the liquor’s $10.50-per-gallon tax, 
or its manufacturer, is collected. 


Busy Career. The task of a revenue 
agent, to hear slight-framed William L. 
Shields tell it, is formidable. Shields is 
one of Internal Revenue’s crack “special 
investigators” who operate from Atlanta, 
Ga., and range over a five-state Southern 
area. 

“If a man isn’t willing to spend 10 
to 18 hours a day on his job, or if he’s 
particular about what he does with his 
Sundays, he’s of no use to us,” drawls 
Shields. 

If he lasts any time, the 43-year-old 
agent continues, the prospective “reve- 





nooer” can anticipate countless night- 
long vigils in the rain and the risk of a 
dangerous auto crash. Though gunplay is 
rare, he can’t predict when a load of 
buckshot may rip through the brush in 
his direction. For this, he will draw about 
$3,000 a year, to start. 

But apparently there is an indefin- 
able reward in the act of outwitting the 
canny operator of an illegal still; the 
career holds all the spice of a perfectly 
serious and ceaseless round of hide-and- 
seek. Its attraction is strong enough to 
hold a man for life. 

A lingering misconception regarding 
moonshining is that it involves chiefly 
lone individuals who periodically pro- 
duce a few jugs of “white lightning” for 
their own refreshment. 

“This thing is a business,” says 
Shields, “and a big one. Much of it op- 
erates on a syndicate basis with paid 
‘still hands’ to make the stuff, runners to 
transport it, and distributors to retail it. 
Our toughest job, incidentally, is proving 
conspiracy cases against the heads of 
these rings.” 

Moonshine “whiskey” (more _ cor- 
rectly, a rum derived from sugar, malt, 
yeast and rye meal) is a fiery, colorless 
liquor, savory only to a weatherbeaten 
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palate. Its ingredients are allowed to fer- 
ment into a mash for three to five days. 
When it is “rollin’ like there was a hog 
wallowin’ in it,” as one agent describes 
it, the mixture is ready for distillation. 

Stills run to two general types, 
known colloquially as “steamers” and 
“oroundhogs.” The former is an expen- 
sive, large-capacity apparatus; the latter 
is more common, consisting principally 
of a half-buried metal tank girdled by a 
fire pit. The potent vapor steamed off 
from the mash is generally circulated 
through an old auto radiator sunk in a 
creek-bed to condense it into a finished 
product worth about $2.50 a gallon, 
wholesale. 

Should the moonshiner pause to mop 
his brow before funneling the beverage 
into one-gallon cans or fruit jars, it is 
considered properly aged. 


Whiskey Flood. The unofficial. and 
unwelcome, title of Moonshine Capital of 
the World has been attributed to Atlanta, 
Ga. A reliable estimate places its inflow 
of illegal liquor at 5,000 to 7,000 gallons 
daily. Federal agents, faced with the im- 
possibility of watching several hundred 
back roads, capture only a trickle of this 
flood. 

How do the “revenooers” set about 
stemming this tide? Therein lies the fas- 
cination of this unique battle. As Agent 
Wiley Hutto puts it, “It’s our job to catch 
those fellows any way we can—and it’s 
their job to get away.” 

You'll never convince a captured 
moonshiner of the fact. but only rarely 
is one arrested through information sup- 
plied by a jealous competitor. Most are 
seized as a result of modern, painstaking 
detective work. 

A general store proprietor expands 
his business; the owner of a worn-out 
farm suddenly sports a new automobile; 
a barn is repaired—the agent raises a 
quizzical eyebrow at such signs as these. 
For he knows the people in his area. He 
is familiar with the habits of past offend- 
ers, recognizes their autos, knows in 
which patch of woods they prefer to 
operate. 

He scans the sales reports (required 
by Federal law) of large sugar and grain 
dealers, and co-operates with state and 
local authorities. 

He spends whole days stalking silent- 
ly through wooded hills, skirting farm- 
houses, seeking likely still sites. His 
trained nose can frequently detect the 
heavy, sweet-sour aroma of fermenting 
mash half-a-mile distant. 

A moonshiner spends as little time 
as is necessary at his still. The agent 
usually finds it unoccupied, and set with 
traps to disclose his visit—casual-looking 
but carefully arranged sticks covering it. 
or an almost invisible black thread strung 
in a 100-yard circle around it. A good 
agent can determine from a glance and a 
taste approximately when the mash will 
be “ready to run,” and plans his raid 
accordingly. 

The latter action is usually marked 
by a minimum of resistance if escape is 
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blocked. As a rule the violence is con- 
fined to an unbelievably thorough demo- 
lition of the still. 


Bad Bet. A moonshiner, once ar- 
rested and released on bond, rarely fails 
to appear for the trial which may yield 
him six to 18 months in jail. “These peo- 
ple don’t want to be fugitives,” Shields 
explains. “And serving a term for moon- 
shining down here doesn’t carry the same 
social stigma that it might somewhere 
else. A ’shiner stands to make a lot of 
money—possibly thousands of dollars. If 
he’s caught, it’s just a gamble that he’s 
lost.” 

The most hair-raising facet to a 
revenue agent’s career is the pursuit, fre- 
quently at breakneck speeds, of whiskey- 
runners. 

When transported by automobile, 
says Shields, illegal liquor is easily 
spotted by agents at a road junction. 
Overload springs are required to support 
150 to 300 gallons of moonshine, and 
these impart to the vehicle’s rear end a 
characteristic quiver. 

But moonshiners who use trucks 
have developed camouflage to a fine art. 
Whiskey has been found buried in every 
type of cargo, from hay and lumber 
(carefully stacked and nailed around 
cans of liquor) to cabbage and cotton- 
seed. One good haul was discovered amid 
a truckload of crated, live chickens. The 
tipoff to a sharp-eyed agent was the con- 
dition of the hapless fowl—repeated trips 
to a still had worn off half their feathers. 


No Holds Barred. The game of 
Revenooer vs. Moonshiner is roughest on 
a highway chase. The quarry often re- 
sorts to some near-lethal tricks to escape. 
One favorite is to swerve suddenly into a 
dry dirt road, slamming the brakes; a 
pursuing car is likely to plow through 
the dust cloud and wrap its radiator 
around a rear bumper. 

A more recent innovation (one Geor- 
gia agent is still recovering from this 
one) is to install control switches on a 
vehicle’s stoplights. On a dark night the 
moonshiner’s tail lights gave no hint that 
he was slowing for a hairpin curve; the 
agent took the turn at full speed and is 
finally mending nicely from the resultant 
fractures. 

Another ingenious tactic, so danger- 
ous that it now draws an additional heavy 
penalty, is to feed a foul mixture of creo- 
sote, motor oil and ground black pepper 
into the exhaust manifold, thereby spout- 
ing a black, strangling smokescreen. “On 
a night chase, when you see his tail lights 
gradually growing dim, look out,” says 
Shields. 

In retaliation, revenue agents have 
few compunctions about putting a .22-cal. 
hollowpoint bullet or a blast of buckshot 
into a fleeing moonshiner’s tire, even at 
dangerous speeds. Shields, who drives a 
confiscated 1946 Ford with a “hot” Chrys- 
ler motor (capable of 125 mph), explains 
grimly: “I’d feel awful if they got even a 
few yards farther and killed an innocent 
pedestrian.” 








Just how long the great moonshine 
game will go on is unpredictable. The 
licensed alcoholic beverage industry 
claims moonshining is now more preva- 
lent than in Prohibition days, is crusad- 
ing for a Federal tax reduction which, it 
believes, would put illegal distillers out 
of business. Internal Revenue officials 
think more funds for more enforcement 
officers would solve the problem. Other 
observers have suggested stiffer sentences 
as the solution. (Many revenue agents 
disagree with the latter proposal: “They'd 
make moonshine if it was a hangin’ 
crime,” says one.) 

In all, though the contest is still 
marked by a considerable degree of mu- 
tual respect and fair treatment, it ap- 
pears that the day of an “unwritten code” 
between the participants is near an end, 
if it ever really existed. 

It is, at least, to the revenooer. 
Shields cites the recent case of a zealous 
officer who pursued a pair of moon- 
shiners from their still in a wooded ra- 
vine to the shore of a nearby lake. When 
the fugitives pushed off in a rowboat 
he plunged in,, undaunted, and swam 
after them. 

“Along about the middle of that 
lake, old M--————— got pretty tired,” he 
relates. “The ‘shiners saw he .was in 
trouble. and circled back to pick him up. 
When they hauled him in, gasping and 
sputtering, he thanked ’em for saving his 
life.” 

“And then,” says the agent, with ob- 
vious approval at a job properly done, 
“he arrested both of the rascals.” 
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MOONSHINE FACTORY. Authorities 


inspect a carefully hidden “steamer.” 
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LEADERSHIP. Scoutmaster is both friend and hero to his Scouts, and his guidance is important in building character. 


BSA 


‘We want a million more boys’ 


IMMY polished his new Cub Scout 
pocketknife with all the enthusiasm 
of his 8 years and placed it carefully 

in his pocket. Then he drove off with his 
father to the meeting called to organize a 
Cub Scout pack in the neighborhood. 

They were back in an hour. Jimmy, 
his lower lip quivering, silently put the 
pocketknife back in its box and went up- 
stairs to bed. 

Jimmy’s father told his wife the rea- 
son for their son’s despair. 

“There weren't enough parents will- 
ing to help out,” he explained. “They all 
said they were too busy to help run Cub 
activities.” So Jimmy, whose heart was 
set on wearing the blue and gold Cub uni- 
form, didn’t get his rightful chance at the 
small-boy fun and excitement which goes 
with being a Scout. 

Today more than 2 million boys are 
members of the Scouting movement—as 
Cub Scouts, Boy Scouts or Explorer 
Scouts. But Scouting leaders want more 
recruits. 

“We want a million more boys,” says 
Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, Chief Scout Execu- 


tive for the Boy Scouts of America. “We 
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want all the boys we can get to take part 
in the enjoyable and character-building 
programs of Scouting. But we can’t han- 
dle them unless their parents and neigh- 
bors are willing to give them the kind of 
adult guidance that is essential to the 
movement.” 


Helping Hands. It takes one sdult 
for every three boys in the Scouts. Some 
of the “Scouters” (adult leaders) work 
directly with the boys as Scoutmasters. 
Den Dads, or Explorer Advisers. Others 
are farther in the background, but their 
work is just as important. They see that 
the Scout troop or Cub pack gets the 
financial support it needs from the or- 
ganization that sponsors it. Often church- 
es are the sponsoring organization: Half 
the nation’s 50,000 Boy Scout troops are 
backed by Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish 
congregations. 

Wherever Scouting is successful. it 
owes its success to the interest of the 
adults who work to give their youngsters 
a good program of activities. Wherever it 
fails, the blame can usually be traced to 
adults who were unwilling to help. 


Front man on the firing line is the 
man who works with the boys themselves. 
In the Boy Scouts, oldest branch of the 
three Scouting groups, the Scoutmaster 
has the job of matching boyish enthusi- 
asm with adult good-natured judgment. 
It’s a critical job, because the things he 
says and does may have as much effect 
on his 11- to 13-year-old charges as the 
boys’ own fathers. 

What would you do as a Scoutmaster, 
for instance, if an overenthusiastic Scout 
kept blasting a bugle every ten minutes 
on a camping trip? Would you lay down 
the law—tell him to quit or you'd send 
him home? One Seoutmaster tried that 
approach, then found himself faced with 
a wholesale mutiny of Scouts who an- 
nounced that if Tubby went, they were 
going. too. His bluff called, the red-faced 
Scoutmaster backed down and let Tubby 
stay after all. For the rest of the camping 
trip he was not much more than a door- 
mat for the youngsters. 

Tubby’s bugle was the subject of an 
article recently in an issue of Scouting, 
the magazine that goes to the 800.000 
adults who work in the Scouting move- 
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America’s 2 million Scouts 
want a million more buddies. 
But they won’t get them if 
the grown-ups don’t help 


ment. (All but 3,000 are unpaid volun- 
teers.) The Scoutmaster would never have 
faced the dilemma he did, the magazine 
pointed out, if he had talked to Tubby 
privately and used persuasion instead of 
threats to silence the bugle. Making an 
“either or else” statement was a challenge 
to the combat-minded Scouts, who dis- 
covered their strength as a mob when 
they accepted the challenge. 


The Juniors. In the younger Cub 
Scout organization, whose members out- 
number the Boy Scouts 990.000 to 890,- 
000, the Den Mother and Den Dad have 
most of the Scoutmaster’s responsibilities. 
Cub Scouts are 8 to 11 years old, still tied 
closely to their own homes because of 
their youth. The Cub Scout program, 
therefore, revolves around the Cub Scout’s 
home and parents. Although he doesn’t 
know it, his own parents and the neigh- 
borhood Den Mother and Cubmaster are 
using the Cub Scout program to show him 
how to become a good citizen. The Cub 
motto, “I Will Do My Best,” is the first 
foundation stone. The program, behind 
the small-boy attractions of a uniform and 
things to do that are fun, is actually a 
successful method of helping parents with 
their boy-raising problems. But. Dr. 
Schuck points out, it won't work unless 
parents take an interest. 

“One of Scouting’s greatest needs.” 
the veteran Scouter emphasizes. “is for 
more men and women to volunteer as 
leaders so that more boys can become 
members.” 

The best reservoir of adult leaders 
for Scouting is the men who were Scouts 
in their youth. Dr. William Menninger, a 
widely known psychiatrist. joined as a 
boy in 1912 and is now a member of the 
National Executive Board of the BSA. 
Cartoonist Milton Caniff, creator of Steve 
Canyon, is another former Scout who is 
active. 





Big Gains. This month, as_ the 
Scouting movement celebrates its 43rd an- 
niversary, membership is more than one 
third greater than it was five vears ago— 
with a total of more than 3 million Scouts 
and Scouters. Knocking at the Cub Scout 
door are the 8-year-old “war babies” of 
1945. 

The nation’s youngsters don’t. need 
to be sold on Scouting, Dr. Schuck em- 
phasizes. ““They’re eager to join—millions 
of them—and we’re eager to have them,” 
he says. “But there won't be room for 
them unless the men and women of Amer- 
ica—you, your neighbors, your church or 
civic club—are willing to find the time to 
start the next generation on their way to BSA photos 


being good citizens.” SCOUTERS. Volunteers get help in their leadership problems. 
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Can Social Security make sense? 


Inequities of Social Security are bringing 


widespread demands for a complete overhauling 


INY, charming Oveta Culp Hobby 

| probably will run into a big, un- 

charming battle as the new Federal 

Security Administrator. The pressure of 

criticism is expected to explode soon into 

a full-scale Congressional review of So- 
cial Security. 

President Eisenhower has committed 
himself to more adequate coverage. The 
Republican platform promises a “thor- 
ough study of universal pay-as-we-go pen- 
sion plans.” 

Mrs. Hobby, wartime WAC leader, 
describes herself as a “middle-of-the- 
roader.” Her action in support of the 
Republicans probably will bring her into 
conflict with the Socialist-minded. 


Program. Here are some of the 
conservatives’ demands for improvements 
in old age and survivors insurance: 

1. Inclusion of the unprotected aged. 
About half the nation’s 13 million people 
over 65 cannot expect to receive old-age 
insurance, old-age assistance or any other 
Government pension. This step would end 
competition with Old Age Assistance for 


T 


The single pay the same 
tax but get fewer benefits 


than the married person 





The benefit formula works ¥ 
to the disadvantage of the 





worker who is better paid 
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By Mer.tin JOHNSON 


the destitute by cutting off the large Fed- 
eral grants. 

2. Inclusion of all workers. About 
7.5 million farmers, doctors, lawyers and 
others are not included in covered em- 
ployment. 

3. Absorption of other Federal re- 
tirement systems to eliminate confusion 
and competition. These include Railroad 
tetirement, Civil Service and others. 

4. Elimination of the reserve. Off- 
cials claim old age insurance has a re- 
serve of $16.8 billion built up from the 
expected excess of contributions over 
payments in the early years. But Senator 
Eugene D. Millikin (R-Colo.) has said 
bluntly: “The thing is a fake.” 

The Government borrows the reserve 
and spends it, giving the fund IOUs in 
the form of bonds. If the reserve is 
needed to pay benefits, the Government 
would redeem the bonds. It would get 
the money through taxation. Thus the 
people who paid the Social Security tax 
would pay a second time. 
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4 Young workers may pay in 
for 45 years before get- 


ting any of their benefits 






The reserve, critics say, serves as an 
unjustified basis for benefit-increase de- 
mands. 

Attacks are not limited to general 
problems. Insurance experts term the 
system a “lottery” because of the in- 
dividual inequities within it. 

Senator Taft has pointed out: “Some 
people pay one thing and get a great deal 
more, some people pay more and get 
less.” 

Social Security officials have insisted 
“there is no question of charity, real or 
implied. The payments are earned by 
the person who receives them.” 

But Arthur J. Altmeyer, Social Se- 
curity Commissioner, admitted a survey 
showed that beneficiaries on the rolls 
in December 1949 will get 15 times as 
much as they and their employers paid 
in. 

If the insurance actually were self- 
paid, a contribution of $81 would entitle 
a worker to an annuity of 55¢ a month. 
In the present system, that contribution 
could win $14,000. 


Such a jackpot goes to some workers 








worker who goes into 
an uncovered occupation 


may forfeit his contributions 


The widow who earns more 
than $75 a month to make 


ends meet gets no benefits 
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who reached 65 and retired after paying 
the 144% payroll tax on $3,600 a year for 
18 months. (Their payments were 
matched by their employers.) The work- 
ers’ monthly benefit is $85 and their life 
expectancy 14 years. 

Private insurance gives every one 
exactly what his premiums buy. Why do 
officials term Social Security “insur- 
ance”? Leonard J. Calhoun, former as- 
sistant general counsel for the Federal 
Security Agency, says: “Labeling it in- 
surance conceals the cost and who pays 
it.” 


The Faults. Who does pay? Here 
are some of the victims within the system: 

e e The young. A person who starts 
to work now at 20 will pay into the fund 
for 45 years before he gets benefits. The 
present 3% payroll tax, shared by worker 
and employer, will climb to 644% in 
1970. 

e @ Single workers. They pay the 
same tax as married persons, but get 
only two thirds the monthly benefits. 
The estate of a single person who pays 
for a lifetime and dies before receiving 
benefits will get nothing except a small 
payment for funeral expenses. 

e @ Better-paid workers. A covered 
worker with an average monthly wage 
of $100 will get a monthly benefit of $55. 
On the same basis, a worker averaging 
$300 a month should receive three times 
that sum or $165. Actually, however, he 
gets $85. 

@ @ Workers who forfeit their con- 
tributions. Many who pay into the fund 
up to 9% years will lose their contribu- 
tions and benefit rights after transferring 
to an uncovered occupation. 

ee Persons barred from benefits 
because they are earning more than $75 
a month. Currently, the limitation cuts 
off a million workers over 65 and 50,000 
widows with children. Many of them 
must work at jobs paying more than $75 
a month to make ends meet. 

Most of the critics agree that a 
pay-as-you-go system deserves — careful 
consideration. The U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce is polling its members on the 
proposal. The Senate has already au- 
thorized a study of it. Mrs. Hobby has 
said she favors pay-as-you-go methods of 
financing in general. 

Experts are eyeing the pay-as-you-go 
plan Canada put into effect Jan. 1, 1951. 
This provides $40 a month for everybody 
70 or over. It is financed by 2% levies 
on sales, incomes and corporations. 


The experts are attracted by these 
points in the Canadian system: (1) No- 
body is left out and everybody gets the 
same amount. (2) The plan can be ad- 
justed readily to meet changing condi- 
tions. (3) It is simple and inexpensive 
to administer. (4) It permits pensioners 
to supplement their income. 

Most important, the experts say, is 
the handling of costs in the Canadian 
system. They are not concealed. The 
voter is able to balance the expense 
against the need for benefits. 
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Werre all in the same boat 


\ 7 HILE she keeps world tension 
at fever pitch, Russia repeat- 
edly protests that she is a 

peace-loving nation. Periodically 
Stalin states that the differences be- 
tween the Communist world and the 
democracies can be settled amicably. 
We must not neglect any opportunity 
to bring about a better understanding 
and achieve world peace, but neverthe- 
less we must keep in mind the oft- 
spoken and deep-seated conviction of 
the Kremlin that communism and 
capitalism cannot exist in the same 
world. Communism believes in one 
world—but it must be a Communistic 
world. 

We, too, would like to see “one 
world,” but it should be a world in 
which all people are free. We have no 
aggressive designs upon any country. 
We know that our way of life is better 
and that sooner or later the unhappy 
victims of communism will be freed 
from their oppressors, 

We also know, however, that in a 
world where a powerful aggressor na- 
tion is on the loose, we must keep 
strong for our own self-preservation. 
We do not want trouble, but we must 
be strong enough to meet it if it should 
be forced on us. 


. 


In the present dangerous state 
of international affairs, the free na- 
tions of the world look to us for lead- 
ership. Our strength is their bulwark, 
but our allies in the great world strug- 
gle do not seem to realize that their 
very existence depends upon our keep- 
ing our strength. We are all in the 
same boat; if the boat sinks, we all 
sink. Our resources, while large, are 
not limitless, se, for their own welfare 
and safety, the other free nations 
should be willing to contribute to the 
common cause to the limit of their 
ability. 

Unfortunately, this has not been 
the case. The Korean War is more 
than two and a half years old, yet 
from the beginning we have contrib- 
uted most of the men, equipment and 
money. More than half of the U.N. 
countries have contributed nothing, 
and only a few of the rest have con- 
tributed more than token forces. 


 '? @ 


Moreover, the military goals set 
by the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation have not been reached, and 
there is an inclination on the part of 
our European allies to drag their feet 
on measures designed to build up 
their own strength. 

Without our support, Europe 
cannot hope to survive against forces 
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must help to defend the free world. 


as powerful and ruthless as Russia 
and her satellites. Yet even a nation 
as rich and powerful as ours cannot 
fight the global battle alone. Those de- 
pendent upon our support for survival 
should at least be willing to give us 
what support they can. And this they 
have not been doing. They continue 
to let their petty fears and selfish 
rivalries blind them to the need for 
overall strength on the part of the 
free world. That means their strength 
as well as ours. 

Since the end of World War II 
we have loaned and given $38 billion 
to help the other free nations build 
up their defenses and economies. The 
Korean stalemate could conceivably 
continue for a long time, and in the 
meantime it pins down 30% of our 
military strength and is a steady drain 
on our economy, a drain that is made 
even more burdensome by the need 
for doing for our allies what they 
should be doing themselves. 
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How long can we continue to sup- 
port our own heavy defense outlays 
and, in addition, pay for the rearma- 
ment of other nations that are shirk- 
ing their responsibility? We must con- 
serve our own economic strength, 
which means the rest of the free 
world must make greater efforts to 
build the common defense against ag- 
gressors. 


yn me 


Publisher. 
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FINDING THEMSELVES. On the globe, where ionely 
Lost Cove, N. C., does not appear, Sinclair B. Conley 
shows his young pupils the approximate location of 
their isolated mountain home. Conley, 69, a former 
college professor with a “‘missionary spirit,”? went to 
live in Lost Cove because “the people needed me.” 





UNDER THE PEAKS. Here Conley teaches week days and the Rev. 
Harris Street preaches Sundays. Lost Cove’s people—35, more 
or less, who remained after sawmills moved out years ago— 
seem content in their isolation in a 300-acre clearing that was hewn 
out of the forest on a mountain shelf deep in the Pisgah National 
Forest. They scratch out the barest of livings from farming and cut- 
ting pulpwood, and are without road, store, electricity, or a doctor. 


INSPIRED. In rare free moments Conley, stimulated by the rush- 
ing N. Toe River, writes poetry. When he doesn’t teach, he 
farms, 15 miles from Lost Cove, to help provide for a wife and 
seven children. People ’round about call him “a right good man.” 
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A frail little man has won his 
fight for a free Korea. But he 
now faces a tougher fight — for 
peace and democracy in his land 


. 


ynéman Khee's 
0-year fight 


By Wituts J. BALLINCER 


ILL the new Department of State 

\\/ under John Foster Dulles get rid 

of the skeleton in the cobwebbed 

cupboard left by the outgoing Adminis- 
tration? That skeleton is Korea. 

Nearly 50 years ago—when a trium- 
phant Japan had beaten Russia to its 
knees—President Theodore Roosevelt set 
himself up as a peacemaker. There was 
one dark shadow to the Peace of Ports- 
mouth: Japan got control of Korea—a 
nation proud of its 42 centuries of inde- 
pendence. Japan took over the nation— 
but not the unconquerable soul of one 
great Korean: Dr. Syngman Rhee. 

More than 50 years ago, a young 
Korean had walked into an American 
missionary school in Seoul. “I am Yi 
Seung Man,” he said, “and I would like 
to study here and learn of the Western 
world.” Already a Confucian scholar and 
a poet, the young aristocrat whose name 
was soon to be anglicized into Syngman 
Rhee learned two things at the school: 
Christianity and democracy. 


Starts to Fight. He put both to im- 
mediate use. In a land ruled by an auto- 
crat, Rhee founded a daily newspaper— 
the first in Korea—to champion the lost 
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freedoms of his countrymen. That 
brought him seven years in jail. 

For most of his first year in prison, 
Rhee was in stocks, his hands bound 
and extended in front of him through 
the bars of his cell where jailers beat 
them almost into deformity with bamboo 
rods. Nevertheless, during those years he 
dictated and had smuggled out of prison 
a book called The Spirit of Independ- 
ence. Today that book is a “second bible” 
to a majority of the Koreans. 

When Japan took formal possession 
of Korea, in 1904, Rhee fled to America. 


For many years, the writer 
has been a personal friend of 
Syngman Rhee and has followed 
events in South Korea, writing 
and broadcasting on the subject. 
He was one of the first to defend 


Mr. Rhee when the South Korean 
President came under widespread 
attack in the U.S. last year. Now 
a radio news commentator, Willis 
Ballinger has been a university 
professor, newspaper writer and 
advisor in the government. 





United Press - 


SYNGMAN RHEE. His fight for Christianity and democracy continues. 


His work, he realized then, his life’s work 
was made for him: Korean independence 
became his goal. 

Rhee went to school again. He was 
then 29 years old. He took an A.B. at 
George Washington University, his mas- 
ter’s at Harvard and a Ph.D. at Prince- 
ton. In New Jersey, he was a favorite of 
Princeton’s then president, Woodrow Wil- 
son—who spoke of Rhee as “the redeemer 
of Korean liberty.” 

When Wilson married, one of the 
few invitations to the ceremony was sent 
to Hawaii, addressed to Dr. Syngman 
Rhee, director of the Korean Christian 
Institute—a school that inculcated among 
free Koreans the two principles of Rhee’s 
own life: Christianity and democracy. 


Bodies on Crosses. Then came 
World War I—and Wilson was President 
of the United States. Rhee took up his 
old professor’s promise of self-determina- 
tion for small nations. In March of 1919, 
Rhee began to urge his people at home 
to passive resistance against the Japa- 
nese occupiers. Their weapons were flags 
and faith—against Japanese machine 
guns and broadswords. 

Hundreds of Koreans were herded 
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The ““dead” arise —to political life 





into churches and the buildings then 
were fired; scores were dismembered or 
shot, their bodies fixed to wooden 
crosses; the Japanese set a price of $300,- 
000 on the head of Syngman Rhee—dead 
or alive. For his inspiration had roused 
the Korean people—and the world. 

A few Koreans, leaders of the fight 
at home, escaped to Shanghai, organized 
the “Provisional Government of Korea” 
and named Dr. Rhee its first President. 

How to get to Shanghai? Vessels 
bound for China were first searched in 
Japan. If Rhee were to fall into Japanese 
hands, he would be killed. Eventually, an 
American steamer out of Honolulu, 
bound for Shanghai, stopped at Yoko- 
hama in Japan for the customary search. 
At the bottom of the hold, Japanese offi- 
cials saw several coffins of Chinese dead 
—going back to the ancestral land for 
burial. None was opened. At Shanghai, 
the “dead” arose—and accepted the pres- 
idency of the Republic of Korea. 





Unheard Pleas. The years passed. 
Korea was forgotten. But not by an in- 
creasingly frail littke man, his hair turn- 
ing ever whiter, who haunted the chan- 
celleries of London, Paris and Washing- 


NEW HOPE. Korea’s President (left) 
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ton, pleading the cause of a free Korea. 

World War II began. In America, 
Rhee begged to start an active fight in 
Korea against the Japanese. He was then 
66 years old; on his face were etched 
the tortures and privations, the exile and 
disappointments, the plottings—all that 
he had risked and suffered for his fellow 
Koreans. “Put me aboard a submarine,” 
he begged. “Land me on Korean soil: my 
people will follow me.” 

Turned down by top officials, Rhee 
fought on. At the State Department, he 
was heard with cool indifference by a 
young man who knew little of the drab 
trials of Rhee’s life. That young man 
was Alger Hiss. 

World War II thundered to a climax 
with Rhee’s aim unfulfilled. But Alger 
Hiss was becoming more important: He 
accompanied ailing President Franklin 
Roosevelt to the Yalta Conference. That 
meeting is believed to have established 
the Russians’ right to occupy the north- 
ern half of Korea—at least temporarily. 

Syngman Rhee lost again at San 
Francisco in 1945. His plea for admission 
of South Korea to membership in the 
United Nations was never considered. Al- 
though it may have had no direct con- 


meets “Ike” near the front lines. 
U. S. Army 





nection, the fact is that Alger Hiss was 
secretary general of the U.N. founding 
conference. 

The Army, however, was _ behind 
Rhee. With American occupation of Ko- 
rea south of the 38th parallel, he re- 
turned to his own land after 42 years of 
exile. The National Assembly chose him 
overwhelmingly to be first President of 
the Republic of Korea. 


Bitter Attacks. Rhee’s exile was 
over. But his bitterest hours lay ahead. 
He struggled to mend a war-ravaged and 
divided land. And for this, he was at- 
tacked by the very nations that were sup- 
posed to be behind him. American and 
United Nations officials charged Rhee was 
trying to set up a personal dictatorship in 
Korea. The Voice of America broadcast 
this accusation to the Koreans. Dr. Rhee 
stopped it—and was then accused of 
throttling free speech. 

What had happened was this: Rhee 
declared martial law in Korea to press 
the fight against Communist guerrillas. 
3ut this, his detractors argued, gave him 
police-state powers. Rhee had arrested 
twelve members of the Assembly, follow- 
ing police information of their involve- 
ment in a Communist plot to overthrow 
his government. Opponents charged Rhee 
with intimidating the National Assembly. 
Yet he gave the Assemblymen a_ public 
trial—and released them when a key 
prosecution witness disappeared. 

The most controversial issue was 
Rhee’s request that the President be 
elected by all the people instead of just 
by the National Assembly—a basic 
change in the Korean Constitution Rhee 
had himself drafted. Some charged Rhee 
with trying to perpetuate himself in office 
after losing control of the Assembly. Ac- 
tually Rhee had tried to bypass the As- 
sembly because he feared it was too open 
to Communist pressures. And all seven of 
the provincial legislatures backed him. 

But it is difficult to reconcile his 
forthright handling of the crisis with the 
bitterness of the anti-Rhee attacks this 
brought from the U.N. and the State De- 
partment. Whether by stupidity or malice, 
our State Department had helped the 
Reds to seize China, virtually encouraged 
them to attack South Korea; it had 
helped feed Red sympathizers, possibly 
even concealed Soviet agents, into the 
United Nations. Rhee was breaking up 
Red plottings—and the friends of com- 
munism moved to get him. 

A new trial for Rhee was the $125.- 
000 contract awarded Robert Nathan by 
the U.N. for a Korean survey. A stanch 
fighter for free enterprise was to be 
saddled with an economic blueprint by 
a key figure in Americans for Democratic 
Action—which advocates U.S. recogni- 
tion of the Chinese Reds. 

Today, the vultures circle endlessly 
in the skies of Korea. Still this wizened 
little man with the giant’s heart is fight- 
ing poverty and intrigue, devastation and 
hopelessness — fighting with profound 
faith in God his lifelong battle for a 
united and democratic Korea. 
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Vv and trim illustrated are subject to change 

, without notice. White side-wall tires 

le and full-disc hubcaps at extra cost. 
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- HESE pictures may give you a hint of how it 
feels to own the car that’s so far ahead in styling 

°° —and in sO many other ways. 
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h GET THE FACTS _ For example, its Unified Design. This is a new 
: AND YOULL GO FOR kind of car construction that builds in bigger units, 


integrates rather than merely assembles parts, re- 


. THE NEW 1953 sults in a cleaner, livelier, longer look. 


More than that, it shows up on the road in even 
3 || an [i 


easier handling — it’s the greatest performer yet! So 
leave these pictures and see your dealer soon! 








MERCURY DIVISION +« FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Mercury—symbolizing the progress of 
Ford Motor Company in its 50th anniversary year 
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The boy who put 
the world on wheels 


The boy was ten years old, slim as a buggy-whip and quick as a cricket. 
He had a passion for machinery. He tinkered with all the clocks in the old 
white clapboard farmhouse until they tock-tocked the right time. 

One Sunday morning, after church, a neighbor took out his big gold 
hunting-case watch. He said: “Henry, can you fix my old turnip?” The boy 
found that a jewel was loose in the works; he joggled it back into place 
and the watch ran. 

The neighbors around Dearborn began to bring him their ailing time- 
pieces. So young Henry Ford set up shop on a shelf in his bedroom, working 
nights after chores—in the spring to the fragrance of the farmyard lilacs, 
in the winter keeping warm with an oil lantern between his feet. 

He ground a shingle nail down into a tiny screwdriver, made tweezers 
from his mother’s corset-stays, and little files from knitting needles. All 
his life he tinkered watches, and never had to use a jeweler’s eyeglass. 

For he could almost see with his long thin steel-sprung fingers—the 
fingers of the hands that put a nation on wheels. His passion for machinery 
became an idea, and the power of that idea has rolled on through the years. 

He learned how to run and fix and make every kind of machine there 
was. Then he began on the machine that wasn’t—a horseless carriage. 

In 1896, seven years before the founding of the Ford Motor Company, 
he trundled his first little two-passenger machine out into the alley back of 
Bagley Avenue in Detroit, and ran it around the block. It had two cylinders, 
four bicycle wheels and he steered it with a tiller, like a boat. He called it a 
“motor-wagon.” Long since it has become a museum-piece, but it still runs 
—and it has had 36,000,000 descendants on the highways of the world. 

His idea was to make a useful thing—as useful as possible, as low- 
priced as possible—a car for everyone. The Ford Motor Company was 
founded, on June 16, 1903, in the hope the world was ready for the idea. 

This year is the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Ford Motor Company. To 
us this anniversary has one meaning above all others—it means that this 
is still the kind of world in which a farm boy’s useful idea can gradually 
bring about a better way of life for millions of people. 

Henry Ford brought only his idea, his car and his bare hands to the 
company fifty years ago. Then the pavements ended just outside the cities, 
in dust tracks. Now the American Road means far more than a vast net- 
work of highways. It is a symbol of a never-ending search for progress, 
peace and plenty for all mankind. 

The Ford Motor Company, in celebrating its 50th Anniversary, is 
dedicated to one simple proposition; the best along that road is yet to be. 


Ford Motor Company 


Fifty Years Forward on The American Road 





FORD + LINCOLN + MERCURY CARS + FORD TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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WHERE WILL YOUR CHILDREN LIVE WN 19/3? 


What kind of homes will your children have twenty years 
from now? The nation’s electric light and power com- 
panies are thinking about them—and getting ready for them. 

Part of the answer can be found in the new electric 
appliances still in the early stages of development. 

There will be new ways of heating and cooling homes 
with the help of electricity. Glareless lighting will come 
on automatically. As darkness falls, ceiling panels will 
start to glow. There will be electric equipment to kill 
germs in the air and to filter out dust and pollen. 





COLOR TELEVISION. There will be almost as 
many sets in 1973 as there are radios today. 
That means most homes will have several 


television units—including one in the kitchen. and windows. 





HOME CONTROL. Central electric “heart of 
the home” will control heating, cooling, light- 
ing, communications — maybe even doors 


Most people will have electric kitchen equipment in 
units which can be arranged in different ways. They will 
be able to talk electronically to any room in their homes. 
They will have color television — several sets. They will 
need many times as much electricity as you use today. 


To supply this extra electricity, the electric companies 
are making tremendous strides. They’ve doubled the post- 
war supply of electric power. By 1960, they'll triple it — 
with more to come. This is one more reason why there is 
no real need for new federal government electric projects. 
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LIGHT-CONDITIONING will include built-in 
sunlamps, special fixtures for producing 
striking lighting effects indoors and out, 
ceiling panels that glow. 


THE HOMES OF TOMORROW, LIKE THE HOMES OF TODAY, WILL BE SERVED WELL BY AMERICA’S ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 


“MEET CORLISS ARCHER''— ABC — Fridays — 9:30 P. M., Eastern Time. 


*Names on request from this magazine 














VEN for the unfathomable Arctic, 
BK where you expect strange things to 
happen, it was uncanny. “We flew 
from Eskimo village to Eskimo village,” 
the Army colonel said. “Somehow they al- 
ways seemed to know we were coming.” 
Now this “mukluk telegraph”—the 
mysterious grapevine of the frozen North 
has been put to work as part of our 
far-flung defense system. 

There’s 5,000 miles of frontier along 
our Alaskan border that stares across icy 
waters toward the Soviet Union. For 
much of it, the only specks of humanity 
are the Eskimo villages that dot the vast- 
ness. From them come the men who are 
the backbone of a unique organization— 
two Scout Battalions of the Alaska Na- 
tional Guard. 

Patriots. They are shy, meek, hon- 
est folk who spend a good part of their 
lives tracking the caribou and polar bear 
or patiently squatting beside an ice hole 
to catch seal or fish. Many speak no Eng- 
lish. But they have a fierce loyalty to 
their land and country that would put 
to shame most of their complacent coun- 
terparts in the stateside U.S. 

Membership in the Scouts is a cov- 
eted honor. Typical is the record of en 
isolated village on the Arctic coast. Of 
80 males, 39 were members of the Guard. 
The rest were too old, too young, or 
physically unable to qualify. For many a 
17-year-old Eskimo, the right to wear a 
National Guard shoulder patch is a sign 
he has reached manhood. 


Frontier scouts—Eskimo style 


They’re shy, dependable, 
honest—their keenness 
in the Arctic’s solitude 


gave you peace tonight 


Their patriotism “should be an ob- 
ject lesson to many of us who have our 
citizenship laid out on a platter,” says 
Col. J. D. Alexander, whose Pentagon 
office assigns regular Army personnel to 
training duties with National Guard units 
in states and territories. 

Alexander had a key role in the es- 
tablishment of the Alaskan Scouts, be- 
gun back in 1949. It was laid on the 
groundwork of the Alaska Territorial 
Guard, disbanded two years earlier after 
coping with the Jap threats of World 
War II. Now the Scouts have grown to 
70 units, scattered over the 2,100 miles 
from Dillingham in the south to Point 
Barrow on Alaska’s northernmost tip. 
They range in strength from a squad of 
8 or 10 men in a village to a full com- 
pany in places like Nome. 

Their job is to report such things as 
lights at sea, ships off shore, a plane in 
the sky, or odd happenings in the areas 
they cover. Unlike the once-a-week drills 
of stateside National Guard units, they’re 
“on duty” 24 hours a day. When they’re 
out fishing or tending trap lines that may 
take them as much as 100 miles from 


their village, they’re on the alert. What 
they see gets reported, channeling funnel- 
fashion to military centers via the grape- 
vine and its links with outposts of the 
white man’s radio and telegraph network. 

Other times— whenever enough 
Scouts are at the village to do it—they 
drill. It may be close order stuff on a 
cleared place in the snow. Or it may be 
patrolling tactics or an all-night sled ride 
down a frozen river for a surprise “at- 
tack” on a Guard unit at another village. 
To them it’s a game and they love it. 

All-out. They take their service seri- 
ously. A unit from the tiny fishing village 
of Savoonga on St. Lawrence Island in 
the Bering Strait hiked 65 miles across 
the frozen tundra through rain and wet 
snow to meet the cargo plane that was to 
fly them to’ join other Alaska National 
Guard battalions on annual maneuvers. 
Practically the whole remaining village 
volunteered to take over their local Scout 
duties while they were gone. 

Skilled hunters—an Eskimo topped 
rifle marksmen from all over Alaska at 
the maneuvers just ended—they learn 
from earliest childhood the necessity of 
keen observation in the Arctic. 

The Far North has its iron curtain, 
too. There isn’t the visiting between Es- 
kimo relatives in the U.S. and across the 
Strait that there used to be. But friend or 
stranger, the arrival of a new face starts 
the mukluk telegraph buzzing. And for 
you in your home tonight, that means 
comfortable security. 


ARCTIC GUARDIANS, It’s Army uniforms instead of parkas and mukluks when Eskimo Scouts go on maneuvers. 


U. 8S. Army 
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CHUCK STEVENSON — Scored 
more points than any other 
race driver in 1952, thereby 
winning the National Cham- 
pionship. Won the Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, race on 
August 28 and the Labor 
Day race at DuQuoin, IIL 


TROY RUTTMAN — Set a new 
track record of 128.922 
miles an hour in winning 
the 500-mile Indianapolis 
Sweepstakes on May 30. He 
was also the winner of the 


Independence Day race run 
on July 4 at Raleigh, N. C. 


GEORGE HAMMOND — On 
Labor Day he swept to 
victory in the thrilling and 
dangerous Pike’s Peak Climb, 
where a slip or a skid could 
mean death or serious injury, 
against a field of fast, ex- 
perienced drivers. 





Choose The TIRE 


JOHNNIE PARSONS — Won 
the last race of the year, 
held at Phoenix, Arizona, on 
November 11. Came in tenth 
in the Indianapolis Race. In 
1950, he won the Indian- 
apolis Race. In 1949,-he was 
National Champion. 





JACK McGRATH — Came in 
first and set a new 100-mile 
record for the track at Syra- 
cuse, New York, on Sep- 
tember 6. Out of a field of 
33 starters, he finished in 
eleventh place in the Indian- 
apolis Sweepstakes. 


CO 


The Only Tir 


BILL VUKOVICH — Took first 
place in the August 30 race 
at Detroit, Michigan, and 
was first across the finish 
line in the September 28 
race at Denver, Colorado. 
Drove fastest lap in Indian- 
apolis race, 135.135 mph. 





MIKE NAZARUK — Flashed 
across the finish line first in 
the Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
race on June 8, setting a 
new 100-mile record for that 
track. Ran in many national 
championship big car and 
sprint car races in 1952. 


»ved on the Speedway for Your Prote. 


BILL SCHINDLER — Drove to 
victory at Springfield, Illi- 
nois, on August 16, setting 
a new 100-mile record for 
that track. Was one of only 
14 drivers who finished the 
Indianapolis Sweepstakes on 
May 30. 
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Eof CHAMPIONS 
| Championship Race in 1952 


1¢@ Tires 


y THE HIGHWAY, as well as on the 

speedway, lives depend on tire 
safety! Champion race drivers are well 
aware of that fact. That is why they BUY 

the safest tires made... for their per- 
sonal cars as well as for their race cars. 







They know that only Firestone Tires 
are made with patented and exclusive 
construction features which assure extra 
safety and longer mileage. 





That is an important point to remember 


Won the next time you buy tires. Choose 

year, the tires that Champions use. Insist on 

a, on ‘ 

ail the only tires made that are safety- 

e. In proved on the speedway for your pro- : 
dian- tection on the highway. Buy Firestone 

> was 


Tires and be safe! 


— 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on radio or television 
every Monday evening over NBC 
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ve to BOBBY BALL — On Novem- ) ea 
Illi- ber 22, he won the race at - 

tting San Jose, California. During —— 

i for 1952, he drove in many —= 
only National championship big i J 

i the car and midget car races, \ 

3 on including the Indianapolis \ SS 


Sweepstakes on May 30. 
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the Highway i Copyright 1952, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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“Hams”: 
Your long-distance 
neighbors 


By CLYDE 


TORNADO flattened Judsonia, Ark. 
A (pop. 1,122), last March. It killed 
or injured hundreds, knocked out 
the town’s power plant and broke all 
long-distance telephone lines to the city. 
National Guard troops at the scene tried 
to radio for more help, discovered their 
Army transmitters were useless in the 
crackling static that followed the storm. 
At this point someone discovered Dr. 
George Bean in the corner of a partly 
demolished church. Dr. Bean, a Little 
Rock osteopath and amateur radio opera- 
tor, had driven 60 miles to Judsonia with 
his own short-wave equipment after hear- 
ing of the disaster. With four other radio 
amateurs, or “hams,” he had strung an 
antenna from the church roof, hooked it 
to his own transmitter and powered the 
improvised equipment with a chugging 
gasoline generator. 
When National Guard officers asked 
him for help, Bean was transmitting a 
stream of messages from Judsonians to 
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> HOSTETTER 


relatives outside the town—despite the 
static conditions. 

In the next four days amateur Bean 
and his friends handled more than 400 
messages for the Red Cross, the Salva- 
tion Army and even the anxious Judsonia 
weather observer who wanted Washing- 
ton to know the tornado had blown away 
his weather instruments. 

Hundreds of similar good turns in 
the past 30 years have earned the nation’s 
117,000 hams (short for the Cockney 
“hamateur”) a reputation as “long-dis- 
tance neighbors.” Their homemade trans- 
mitters form a communications network 
across the country that is ready to crackle 
when disaster strikes. 

In Texas City, when a dockside ex- 
plosion ripped the town, hams moved in 
with portable short-wave transmitters to 
assist rescue workers. When crumbling 
dikes threatened Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
during last April’s floods, the city’s hams 
formed a radio chain, ready to warn resi- 





Pathfinder-United Press 


SHORT-WAVE SMALL-TALK. Chadborne Knowlton chats with distant friends. 





In earthquake, flood and 
fire, -modern Minute-Men 
are on the job— America’s 


intrepid radio amateurs 


dents instantly if the dikes gave way. In 
California last summer, hams awakened 
by earthquake shocks in Bakersfield were 
on the air within minutes to guide help 
to the shaken city. 


Anybody Can Do It. Don’t be sur- 
prised if your next-door neighbor is a 
ham. Nearly every town has at least one 
amateur radio operator who greases cars 
or practices law by day and exchanges 
small talk by night with fellow hams. 
You can be a ham yourself if you can tap 
out five words a minute in Morse code 
and pass a Federal Communications Com- 


mission license examination on _ radio 
theory and operating regulations. 
Mrs. Lenore Zadvonik, a ham _ in 


Granville, Wis. (pop. 300). taught six of 
her grade school students and two of 
their parents the code and theory they 
needed to pass the FCC exam. Now all 
eight are hams, too. 

Getting a license is only the begin- 
ning. Unless you’re forewarned you'll 
find yourself bewildered by the steady 
stream of slang and abbreviations which 
hams use on the air. 

A “rig” is a transmitter, your 
“shack” is the room where you keep your 
rig, your “XYL” (for ex-young lady) is 
your wife who wants to clean up your 
shack, and “88” stands for the “love and 
kisses” you use to keep her from doing it. 
You're an “OM” (old man) yourself, no 
matter whether you're eight or eighty, and 
“TVI” is the wriggly lines your neighbors 
get on their television screens when some- 
thing goes wrong in your shack. 

You'll even jose your own name in 
the maze of letters and numbers that make 
up the ham language. Federal regulations 
require you to use your call letters every 
time you transmit, so your new-found 
short-wave friends will know you as 
W5X YZ or W9DDX instead of Joe or Bill. 
To find your given name they’ll have to 
look you up in a call-letter directory. an 
operation equivalent to learning a friend’s 
name by checking his telephone number. 

You'll find you can talk with foreign 
hams using the same kind of abbrevia- 
tions—a vocabulary of “Q-signals” which 
mean the same in any language. For ex- 
ample. you might start a trans-oceanic 
conversation with “QRN” (“How is the 
weather?”) or “QTR” (“What time is 
it?”). If the ham in South Africa or Italy 
replied “QRL” (“I am busy”). you could 
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always say “QRX” (“I will call again”). 
Then you could transmit “CQ” (“Calling 
anybody”) if you still were lonesome for 
conversation. 


U.S. Leads. America’s hams make 
up more than three fourths of the world’s 
amateur population, primarily because 
radio parts are expensive elsewhere and 
spy-conscious foreign governments frown 
on having short-wave transmitters loose 
within their borders. Some hams make a 
specialty of chatting with foreign ama- 
teurs, often bouncing their radio signals 
halfway around the world to do it. 

One long-distance operator is Chad- 
borne Knowlton of Tolland, Conn. (pop. 
165). Knowlton sells industrial motors 
during the day. In the evening he may 
talk to an Indian maharajah or a Guate- 
malan banana baron before going to bed. 
Several times his radio signals have fil- 
tered through the Iron Curtain to Eng- 
lish-speaking Russian amateurs. 

What do the Russians discuss? 

“Shop talk mostly,” says Knowlton. 
“We stay off politics. They’re probably 
all members of the Soviet Secret Police, 
anyway. The Reds wouldn’t let them have 
a short-wave transmitter otherwise.” 

Knowlton has two 125-foot antennas 
in his back yard, uses the full 1000 watts 
of power that amateurs are allowed. With 
as little as 10 watts and an antenna along 
the bedroom molding, however, you can 
transmit to foreign stations if atmospheric 
conditions are right. 


Radio Pals. Although many hams 
never meet. they become close friends by 
their conversations on the air-waves. Some 
marriages have resulted from long-dis- 
tance romances between OM and YL 
operators. In nearly any town a ham can 
find a friend. Tex Beneke. the band- 
leader, has an amateur license (W2CKD). 
sometimes drops an aerial out his hotel 
window when he is on the road and ex- 
changes greetings with other hams in the 
area. 

This close fellowship among hams 
makes it easy for them to work together 
in emergencies. Red Cross officials de- 
pend on them in disaster areas. Civil De- 
fense authorities expect hams to provide 
vital communication lines if atom bombs 
start dropping on the U.S. The nation’s 
military leaders recognize their value as 
“minute men” in the electronic age. 

Less spectacular but more basic is 
the ham’s contribution to commercial 
radio and television. Most modern sets to- 
day are founded on electronic ideas first 
developed by amateurs. 

During the World’s Fair at Chicago 
in 1934, a ham demonstrating amateur 
short-wave equipment was complimented 
on its construction by a man who intro- 
duced himself as Guglielmo Marconi. 

The awestruck ham, who recognized 
the name of the man who had invented 
the radio in 1902, stammered: “But it was 
only built by amateurs.” 

Marconi smiled. 

“You forget,” he said. “I am an ama- 
teur myself.” 
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ALONG MAIN STREET 


This way to the antelope 


UNTERS who visit Gillette, 
H Wyo. (pop. 2,191) looking for 

antelope find everything else 
they need, too. The Gillette Rotarians, 
who stage an annual Antelope Round- 
up in hunting season, help hunters get 
permits, rooms and food, then point 
out good hunting spots. When success- 
ful Nimrods return with their kill, 
lockers are available where they can 
freeze it before returning home. 


Where Am I? Visitors to Plan- 
ada, Calif. (pop. 950), got hopelessly 
lost when they tried to find the homes 
of friends. Few houses had street 
numbers and a stranger could wander 
for blocks without getting his bear- 
ings. Then Lions Club members took 
a hand and spent their evenings tack- 
ing up street numbers for household- 
ers. The small fee each resident paid 
for the service raised $169 for the 
club’s community improvement fund 
.... Lions in Ellis, Kans. (pop. 2,649) 
earned $300 for a high school basket- 
ball clock with an all-day pancake- 
and-sausage dinner for farm shoppers 
one Saturday. 


Advertising Link. Old-fash- 


ioned sausage is the specialty of a res- 


BUGGY. It sells sausage. 


taurant owner in Waverly, N.Y. (pop. 
6,037) who grinds and serves his own 
brand. To remind customers that his 
sausage has old-fashioned qualities, he 
drives a horse and carriage through 
Waverly’s traffic. 


Coffee Time. Would you drink 
“the world’s worst coffee” even if it 
cost you nothing? In Scottsboro, Ala. 
(pop. 4,731) Charles and R. L. 
Hodges advertise their drugstore’s 
coffee as the world’s worst—it’s really 
top quality—and serve it free each 
morning until 8 a.m. The spoofing 
brothers don’t lose money on their 
offer; while early guests are sipping 


TARGET. Rotarians help. 


they usually spot something they’ve 
been meaning to buy. 


Neighbors on Wheels. Do 
shoppers from nearby communities 
give your store the trade you think it 
deserves? Maybe they don’t know you 
well enough to feel they’re welcome. 
Businessmen in Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
solved the problem with a Chamber of 
Commerce speakers’ bureau for clubs 
in outlying towns. Chamber members 
give talks without charge on a variety 
of topics. Mileage is paid with Cham- 
ber funds. Speakers are paid through 
the acquaintances they make with po- 
tential customers in their trade area. 


Town Open House. Cold weath- 
er one spring killed the dogwood 
blossoms that attracted sightseers to 
Jefferson, Texas (pop. 3,164). Garden 
Clubbers met the emergency with a 
substitute tour of historic homes in 
the pioneer Texas city. Now the tour 
of pre-Alamo landmarks is an annual 
event. 


Gasoline Jackpot. Sales soared 
overnight for a filling station in 
Hughes Springs, Tex. (pop. 1,445). 
The reason: a potential gasoline jack- 
pot for every motorist. Drivers who 
say “fill er up” get a chance to guess 
the exact amount of gasoline needed 
to fill the tank to the brim. If they’re 
right they get the gas free. The offer 
draws new customers, encourages old 
ones to get a full tank each time they 
drive in. 


Here are ideas others have 
tried successfully. Can they 
help you? PaTHFINpDER will pay 
$10 for unusual ideas which 
service clubs, merchants and 
community developers can use. 
Address Paturinper, Dept. T, 
Washington 5, D.C. 














You can help cul auto High jury verdicts and un- 


insurance rates 


OU note in a newspaper the story 
of a 19-year-old singer, as yet un- 


tried professionally, whose “bud- 
ding career” is thwarted by an auto ac- 
cident. You read that a sympathetic jury 
awarded her more than $100,000 dam- 
ages. 

What is your reaction? 

Is it conditioned upon who will pay 
the damages? 

Would you be more likely to approve 
this large settlement if you knew an in- 
surance company was footing the bill— 
and less likely if you knew the offending 
driver would have to pay off the judg- 
ment in installments for the rest of his 
natural life? 

If your attitude is: “The insurance 
company is a big outfit, it can afford it,” 
then you, mister, can blame yourself for 
the higher auto insurance rates most 
{mericans will pay this year. 

Their level is up, as a result of rate 
adjustments approved in 1952, in 44 
states. 

“It’s a crying shame.” laments the 
president of a large New York insurance 
company. “These rates could be going 
down, if Americans were as reasonable 
and honest in their dealings with insur- 
ance companies as they are in other deal- 
ings. 

“I would predict that we could cut 
claims an average of 30%—if we could 


THE PLAINTIFF OBVIOUSLY HAS 
SUFFERED SEVERE PHYSICAL 
AND MENTAL INJURY. AS A 


MEMBER OF THE JURY AND A TORN 


THE HUMAN RACE, I FEEL S—\ FINGERNAIL! 


IT MY DUTY TO AWARD ~<— 
HIM BIG DAMAGES. LETS 
GIVE HIM $10,000! NO, 
MAKE IT $20,000! THE 
COMPANY CAN 


AFFORD IT! 


ONLY SHOWS 


BEING A MEMBER OF 
THE JURY AND THE 
HUMAN RACE! 





eliminate padding in car-repair bills 
alone.” Most garagemen are honest. But 
all too many see extra-dollar signs when 
you say you are covered by insurance. To 
touch up a fender, for example, one ga- 
rageman charged an insurance company 
for enough paint to completely refinish 


four automobiles. Another garageman 
tore down a wreck, then insisted he 


couldn’t rebuild it for less than $1,400— 
until the insurance company got a court 
order, seized the car and had it fixed else- 
where for $750. 

In Brooklyn last year, insurance in- 
vestigators actually found an auto wreck 
shop selling smashed late-model cars to 
“dummies”; then, after equipping the 
cars with plates and insurance, the new 
“owners” filed insurance claims based on 
the old damage. 


Dishonest Customers. All too 
often, it is the customer who persuades 
the garageman to file a dishonest claim. 
“Look, Joe.” he will tell him, “I have 
$50 deductible collision insurance. How 
about making your bill large enough to 
take care of the $50 I would normally 
have to pay myself.” The garageman, 
threatened with loss of a friend and cus- 
tomer, has a bitter choice. 

So too has a jury, confronted on the 
one hand by appeals to reason and on 
the other by sympathy for the accident 


ABOUT 200 Y/ GIVING THE 
BUCKS WOULD ]| INJURED PARTY 
A BREAK MY- 
SELF, BUT ALL 
HE DID WAS ‘{ CAN'T PRY 
GET HIS PINKY | THE DUES 
CAUGHT IN ¢\_ OUT OF 

A DOOR / HIM! 


TOSS -DOUGH, 
HE'S IN MY 
LODGE. THEY 
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Tucre's ALWAYS ONE OF 
THESE BIGHEARTED JURY 
GUYS WHO CONDUCTS A 
SETTLEMENT CASE LIKE A 
GIVE-AWAY QUIZ PROGRAM 


ThanhaTo- 


JOHN GOLDWATER, 
% NEW YORK , N.Y. 


Fagaly and Shorten, McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


GIVEAWAY. The amounts awarded by juries in bodily injury cases are rising 
faster, proportionately, than the cost of living, hiking the cost of insurance. 
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scrupulous auto-repair men 


cost us all a lot of money 


victim. A lawyer pulls from a package 
an artificial leg. “Pass the limb around,” 
he tells the jury, his voice dripping with 
irony. “Feel the warm blood coursing 
through the veins. Feel the fine texture of 
the flesh. Move the noiseless joints of 
the limb and compare them with the ar- 
ticulated parts of your own knees.” The 
lawyer glances at the one-legged victim. 
The jurors are moved. If they also think 
the “insurance company is made of 
money,” the verdict is likely to be exces- 
sive. 


Invisible Wounds. Recently, law- 
yers have succeeded in selling an increas- 
ing number of juries on so-called “psy- 
chic injuries.” Thus a Pennsylvania 
woman whose breasts were injured in an 
auto accident was able to collect $5,000 
because of the “fear of cancer” it in- 
duced; actually repeated tests showed she 
didn’t get cancer at all. In the same vein, 
the Texas Supreme Court ruled that be- 
ing narrowly missed by a bus was up- 
setting to the psyche and basis for a 
damage suit. 

For many lawyers. handling liability 
cases on a contingency-fee basis (they’re 
paid only if they win) has proved profit- 
able. Often their fees run from 30% to 
50% of the verdict amount. Understand- 
ably, they have formed a 1,700-member 
association to seek higher verdicts. 

New York’s bar association, seek- 
ing to end_ possible contingency-fee 
abuses, urges its members not to take 
more than 35%. But this is just one 
association in one city. 

Equally spotty are organized at- 
tempts to reduce padded repair bills. 
The Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies has developed a system of “in- 
dependent appraising” which reduced the 
amount of claims by about 30% in 
Brooklyn, 20% in San Francisco, 25% in 
St. Louis. But it’s being used in only 58 
cities. 


Money-savers. In most places, the 
responsibility for lower auto insurance 
rates rests almost entirely on you, and 
your attitude: 

You can refuse to enter into any 
collusive agreement with your garage- 
man to pad your repair bill. 

You, when serving on a jury, can 
strive to be fair. 

And, as much more than an after- 
thought, you can strive to be a safer 
driver. By reducing auto accidents with 
an intensive safety drive, Butte, Mont., 
cut its insurance rates by two thirds in 
just 17 years. 

It’s up to you. 
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HEY’RE known by the initial-letter 
shorthand of their unwieldy, mathe- 
matically descriptive names—UNI- 
VAC, SEAC, or OMIBAC. (The latter, 
for example, stands for Ordinary Mem- 
ory Inspecting Binary Automatic Com- 
puter.) Sometimes you suspect a gleeful 
fiendishness on the part of the namers 
when the result comes out MANIAC or 
MADDIDA. 
They’re new-fangled electronic ma- 
chines, incredible collections of flashing 
lights, wires, switches, capacitors, re- 
sistors and memory tubes. And they do 
incredible things. They make calculations 
in a fraction of a second that a roomful 
of mathematicians would take hours to 
complete. They do it without errors, with- 
out getting tired. One of them has been 
put to work figuring how fast oil can be 
taken from a reservoir without lowering 
pressures to the danger point. Another 
“remembers” reservations for one of the 
nation’s biggest airlines and flashes back 
instantly whether a seat is available on 
the flight you want. A third helps air- 
planes map huge areas of the Canadian 
wilds in a tenth of the time and at a 
third of the cost of overland charting. 
At Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, paper tape in an electronic com- 
puter eliminates the operator and con- 
trols a milling machine manufacturing 
steel cams. One is being tried out for 
predicting the weather at Princeton’s 
Institute for Advanced Study, and mil- 
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machines 


lions of Americans saw one confound its 
own experts with election predictions on 
CBS television last fall. 

It’s all part of a machine revolution 
that promises to affect your life as deeply 
as the 18th Century Industrial Revolu- 
tion did the civilization that has followed 
it. 


Bigger, Not Better. The tempta- 
tion is to call these fantastic machines 
“electronic brains’—and not without 
justification. Some experiments indicate 
the human brain works by sending elec- 
trical impulses through a series of “one 
or the other, yes or no” choices of path- 
ways until it ticks a response in a memory 
cell. Automatic computers do much the 
same. But incredible as they are, they're 
peanuts compared with the gray matter 
that does your thinking. Something like 
a million nerve fibers exist in your brain, 
each capable of a “yes or no” decision. 
To duplicate this mechanically, calculates 
MIT’s Dr. Norbert Wiener, would require 
a device equal in size to a ten-foot-high 
machine covering 222 football fields. 

They're called computers because 
they are superduper cousins of the or- 
dinary desk calculator that adds, sub- 
tracts and multiplies—and because com- 
puting is so far their only real job. A 
better name, thinks S. N. Alexander, 
chief of the computer section of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, would be 
“automatic data processors.” That’s a 


By Jures B. Bittarp 


Some say 20 million humans may be 
replaced by these slavish, non-thinking 
—but it’s all for man’s good 


tipoff to why they really don’t deserve 
to be called “brains.” 

These slavish, automatic. nonthink- 
ing gadgets are designed to help solve 
mathematical or mechanical problems. 
“All they can do is perform an operation 
which someone else has told them to do,” 
adds Martin Goland of the Midwest Re- 
search Institute. “It is merely a fast way 
of acting on information some human has 
given them.” But that may be 5,000 times 
as fast as a mortal brain. 

Their promise lies in the fact that 
they can be used for any present-day job 
that can be figured out in a series of 
logical steps translated into mathematical 
equations. And industry is just on the 
threshold of finding out how widely these 
principles can be applied. Already such 
machines are helping the Defense Depart- 
ment locate skilled personnel and the 
FBI track down criminals. It isn’t hard to 
visualize an automatic factory having a 
computer to direct other machines in 
making parts and putting them together 
into a finished product. Neither is an au- 
tomatic office—where routine _ letters 
would be typed, notices prepared, and 
files searched for information—beyond 
the realm of the-imagination. Some au- 
thorities estimate 20 million jobs now 
held by human beings might be taken 
over by machines. More conservative ones 
think only the duller, repetitive tasks, 
where human capabilities are wasted, 
will fall to the computers. 
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BABIES. The slide rule and the 
abacus are simple forms of today’s 
amazing electronic “brains.” One 
counts beads and exemplifies the 
digital computer; the other uses a 
physical measurement for numbers 
and is the analogue type. 


General Electric 


Key to how far they may go in re- 
placing man lies in cold cash practicality, 
Alexander says. “It may be possible to 
work out a way for a data processing ma- 
chine to do the job, but will it be eco- 
nomically feasible?” No expert is willing 
to predict how soon the day of the auto- 
matic factory or office will arrive. 

Actually, automatic control and com- 
puters aren’t new. When James Watt in- 
vented the steam engine, he also invented 
the governor which automatically closed 
or opened the throttle whenever the en- 
gine ran too fast or too slow. It takes in- 
formation about the thing it controls and 
feeds it back to achieve a desired result. 
This “feedback” principle is a key prin- 
ciple of all computers. 

About the time of the Civil War, 
Charles Babbage, British “gadfly of sci- 
ence,” got Crown support for his ideas 
on a machine that would automatically 
make fantastic computations. He died 
a failure. but not because his principles 
weren't sound—they re used in computers 
today. He flopped because the mechan- 
ical devices of his times just couldn’t do 
what he wanted them to. 

World War II forced the develop- 
ment of gadgets that could instantane- 
ously figure a plane’s flight, a shell’s 
speed and the effects of wind and other 
factors—and automatically point a gun 
at the right place. Those years were the 
kindergarten schooling of today’s com- 
puters. Modern electronics does in mil- 
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lionths of a second what electrical de- 
vices did in thousandths. 

Computers fall into two broad classes 
—analogue and digital. In the former, 
something physical is made to represent 
a unit of measurement. It translates the 
problems into analogous terms—length, 
temperature, speed or voltage, for ex- 
ample. Then it works them out by the 
proportional relationship between the 
parts. Analogue computers are widely 
used in industry for automatic control of 
machines and processes. 


Super Brains. Textile mills have 
one that measures the amount of moisture 
in yarn by its electrical conductivity, then 
regulates the speed of a drying drum. Be- 
cause they measure .only one variable, 
analogue computers are limited to rela- 
tively simple applications and to a small 
class of problems. Digital computers, on 
the other hand, can be fantastically com- 
plex, work with terrific speed and preci- 
sion, and process general kinds of data. 
Some day the equations may be written 
for the steel mill operator’s know-how 
that sets an ingot’s speed and the number 
of passes through the rolls needed to 
bring about a desired metallurgical qual- 
ity. Then it will be a digital computer 
that will use them in place of the man to 
control the process-governing analogues 
—the automatic factory. 

Digital computers handle problems 
in terms of numbers instead of physical 
equivalents. They deal directly with the 
digits and their values. 

Our decimal system of figuring uses 
ten different digits—0 through 9. Digital 
computers use a two-digit system—0O and 
1. Just as combinations of our decimal 
system can be used to write any number, 
so can the binary (two digit) system. The 
figure 2, for example, is written one-zero, 
3 is one-zero-one (101); 4 is 100, 5 is 111, 
and so on. The advantage of the binary 
system is that an electrical impulse can 


stand for the digital 1 and the absence of 
an impulse can stand for 0. Thus whole 
problems can be worked out with a series 
of “pulse or no pulse, yes or no” deci- 
sions—all with speed-of-light electronics. 

The possibilities of this binary-digit 
(shortened to “bit” by the scientists) 
system can be seen in a theoretical solu- 
tion to the problem of storing the snow- 
balling mountains of printed material 
that threaten our libraries. A_ single 
grain of emulsion on a photographic film 
can be either black or white, depending 
on whether it was exposed to light. This 
gives a “yes or no” bit so small that 40 
million would fit in a cubic centimeter. 
Translating letters of the alphabet in 
terms of bits this small would mean all 
the words in the books of the Library of 
Congress could be stored in a cubic yard. 


Wait and See. A score or so of com- 
panies are in the computer-manufactur- 
ing field. The machines they make range 
from desk-size to whole rooms of equip- 
ment. And their prices run from nearly 
a million dollars down to $50,000 or so. 
Most of the bills for their development 
and present use have been picked up by 
Uncle Sam—partly because the problems 
requiring computers usually involve com- 
plex military equipment or mammoth 
jobs like the census; partly because—as 
Alexander puts it—‘‘we’re just coming 
out of the first model stage and wary 
businessmen want to see Model Two or 
Three.” 

We've grown used to the idea that 
machines can be more powerful than 
man’s muscles. Now we are having to 
learn other machines can do some things 
better than our brains. In taking over 
men’s jobs, they will eliminate drudgery. 
“These robots are not hurting the work- 
man,” writes an MIT professor. “They, 
merely coax him none too gently into 
taking more responsible jobs . . . using 
his mind as well as his hands.” 





CBS 


EXPERT. TV viewers saw Ike’s victory predicted by UNIVAC, here tested 


by newsman Walter Cronkite (right) and co-inventor J. P. Eckert (center). 
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AND WHAT TO DO 





IF YOU WANT SMALLER TAXES and a balanced budget it is time to write your 
Senator and Representative in Washington. It is your money and 
your business they are dealing with. They have a huge Truman 
budget to struggle with. Back them up with a brief letter telling 
what you want done. 


DEADLINE FOR INFORMATION RETURNS is Feb. 28. You must report to the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue if you have paid $600 or more to one individual 
in the form of rent, wages, doctor's fees, interest payment, 
commissions or other compensation for personal service. 
Corporations must report dividend payments of $10 or more; 
companies, co-operatives or individuals must file on patronage 
dividends of $100 or more. 


ESTATE TAXES for one Illinois farmer required heirs to put a $100,000 
mortgage on a farm that they got debt-free. It could have been 
avoided by planning and making gifts. The "old man" held on to 
his property until the last. Result: a huge part went to the 


Government. You can give $30,000 plus $3,000 per year to heirs 
tax free. See your banker and lawyer. 


GROW A BIG GARDEN TO SAVE on your grocery bill. You don't pay for the 
freight, tin cans, boxes, heat, light and labor that it takes to 
get vegetables to you through stores. A garden adds to your 


wages. 


TEN SOUND REASONS FOR HOME OWNERSHIP that buyers should consider and sellers 
should use in selling are: 1. Security. 2. Thrift. 
3. Independence. 4. Credit rating. 5. Estate—building. 
6. Safety. 7. Responsibility and character. 8. Children's 
safety. 9. Permanence. 10. Economy. 


BUSINESS FAILURES ARE FEW. For several years there have been far less than 
ngrmal. If your business is having financial troubles, find out 
the cause. Serious problems now are the kind that could wipe 
you out quickly when a small recession comes. 


STORES DID A BIG BUSINESS following Christmas, which shows people have 
money and are willing to spend. Demand for goods is far from 
satisfied. Stores should be kept stocked with up-to-date mer- 


chandise of quality for aggressive selling. 


BUY FERTILIZER AHEAD, as there are growing reports of possible shortages. 
Dealers should stock up. Bankers should push farmers to get in 
their orders. If your trade area comes up short, it means less 


business for stores and less sales of implements and automobiles. 




















CAR OWNERS AND MACHINERY USERS should get repair parts and have equipment 

reconditioned now, before the big spring rush starts on farms. 
Action now smooths out the work load in shops and helps avoid 
losses for customers. 


HOME FURNISHINGS WILL BE AMPLE for 1953, in the opinion of Washington 
state authorities: "Household equipment is plentiful in our 
stores. Aluminum, steel and copper are still scarce, but 
manufacturers are producing large numbers of equipment." Many 





MORE MILK IS BEING SOLD IN PAPER CONTAINERS. In 1940 only 5% of all milk 
sold in villages and cities was so delivered. Now nearly one 
third of all milk is sold in paper containers. 
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The Complete....Compact Typewriter 


For Professional and Small Business Use 


Here it is—a typewriter that’s just right for the 
professional or small business office. And its low 
price is just right, too! The new Remington Office- 
riter has every needed, practical typing feature for 
general correspondence, invoicing, carbon copies 
and stencil cutting. Accurate columnar typing is 
easy with the exclusive Miracle Tab that sets and 
clears tabulator stops from the keyboard. 

The fast, responsive action and crystal clear 
printwork that are the hallmarks of a fine office 
typewriter are yours with the Office-riter. So, if 
you have been thinking of getting a new type- 
writer for your office—and if you want to make a 
substantial saving —call your local office equipment 
dealer and ask to see the Office-riter today! 





Standard 11-inch carriage with 
a full 10 3/10-inch writing line 


—The Office-riter’s 11-inch 
paper capacity is large enough for 
all general office typing, and the 
writing line is the longest of any 
ll-inch carriage machine now 
manufactured. The Office-riter 
easily takes paper, carbon packs 


or forms up to 11 inches wide. 


Plus all these other office type- 
writer features: 


Exclusive Miracle Tab 

New direct-set visible margins 
Standard keyboard with 42 keys, 
84 characters 

Pat. simplified ribbon changer 
Super-strength frame construction 


THE ONLY COMPLETE COMPACT LOW COST OFFICE TYPEWRITER * A PRODUCT OF M8emsingron Hland. 
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IKE millions of other Americans I 
have wondered‘ uneasily what my 
credit standing actually was. I’ve 

said to myself, “I must have a fairly good 
record, or the bank wouldn’t have ex- 
tended me that loan.” But then I'd re- 
member that department store bill I let 
slide for three months. Had that cata- 
loged me forever as “slow pay”? 

Now I know the answers. Last month, 
by special dispensation of John K. 
Althaus of the Washington, DC., Credit 
Bureau, | saw my credit record. It’s one 
of 2.5 million in his files—of hundreds of 
millions in the files of the nation’s 3,000- 
odd credit bureaus. 

From my peek, I now know how 
much any authorized person—from a de- 
partment store credit manager to a Gov- 
ernment investigator—can find out about 
almost any of us. Including, no doubt, 
you! 

I was shocked by what I saw. 

It was not that my record was full of 
bad marks. (“You’d never have seen it if 
it had been,” said Althaus.) Rather, I 
was shocked that here, in three closely 
typed pages pulled from a 5-by-8-manila 
folder, was the story of my life. 

I could not have written a much more 
complete and accurate summary. 

I knew suddenly that my life, which 
I had always considered private, had not 
been private at all since the day 15 years 
ago when I opened my first charge ac- 
count. 


Open Book. The Credit Bureau 
knew everything. It knew I came from a 
small town in western New York, that my 
family had a reputation for paying its 
bills. It knew the college I attended, that 


By Donato S. StROETZEL 


I had served in the Navy for a time, that 
I was buying a home and had added a 
daughter. 

It knew (though I had forgotten) 
that I once bought a suit in Trenton, N.J.. 
and paid for it shortly after receiving the 
bill. It knew that in one month last year 
I had paid on account $23 to one Wash- 
ington department store. $5.23 to another, 
$17.52 to a third. 

Only a handful of these facts had I 
ever given to the credit manager of a 
department store in opening a charge ac- 
count. The Credit Bureau had uncovered 
most on its own. It uses newspaper clip- 
pings, court records, armed service rec- 
ords, and data from other credit bureaus; 
its own investigators don’t hesitate to 
phone your neighbor or your office to 
check your reputation. 

“You can’t escape your credit rec- 
ord,” Althaus says. “It follows you from 
town to town, city to city. If you’ve left a 
bill unpaid in one place, it may keep you 
from getting a charge account, or getting 
a bank loan, in the place to which you 
move. It may even keep you from getting 
a job there. 

“Suppose, for example, you try to 
open a charge account here after moving 
from some little town in the Midwest, say 
Roanoke, Ill. Roanoke (pop. 1,368) is too 
small to have its own credit bureau. But 
Peoria, nearby, has one. In five minutes 
over the phone I can check with the 
Peoria credit bureau and get a line on 
you. 

“Probably. while living in Roanoke, 
you had a charge account at a Peoria 
store. That gives us facts. Other facts can 


CREDIT INTERVIEW. Charge accounts, kept current, can build your credit. 




























Pathfinder, Norman Driscoll! 





What they know about your credit 


be gathered by the Roanoke “correspond- 
ent” of the Peoria bureau. The corre- 
spondent, usually a local person with 
credit experience and plenty of contacts, 
is paid so much per report.” 

What's to prevent your nosy neighbor 
from calling up the Credit Bureau, pos- 
ing as a department store official, and 
asking for a complete report on you, I 


asked Althaus. 


Foiled Snoopers. “He wouldn’t get 
it,” Althaus replied. “We'd ask him what 
his code number was. If he didn’t reply 
‘1723° or some code designation of a 
legitimate department store. he'd get 
nothing from us. That way an individual's 
privacy is protected from snoopers who 
have no right to know his credit.” 

Legitimate stores. banks. doctors, 
and installment houses can get a credit 
report on you by simply paying a small 
fee to the credit bureau. So can others 
who can prove it’s in the public interest 
for them to know your finances. Thus, 
during the war, many parents were able 
to determine from credit records that the 
GI stranger about to marry their daughter 
did not already have a wife in another 
city. And adoption agencies can check on 
the financial status of prospective foster 
parents. 

But as for private detectives. there’s 
a tendency among credit bureaus to dis- 
courage their snooping. 

Similarly, you yourself are rarely 
granted the opportunity to see your own 
record, especially if it’s an unfavorable 
one. The Credit Bureau may answer your 
queries with comforting generalities, or it 
will solicit more information from you. 
But the Bureau will seldom open its 
books as it did for me for purposes of 
this story. 

“A person can usually tell from ex- 
perience whether his credit is good or 
bad,” says Althaus. “If it’s good, he’ll get 
the loans he wants. And charge accounts 
will be opened for him on request. If it’s 
bad, the opposite will happen.” 


Your Good Name. To protect your 
credit, Althaus makes these recommenda- 
tions: 

1. Pay your bills promptly, if you 
can. 

2. If you can’t, because of some 
emergency, go see the credit manager of 
the store whose bill you can’t pay im- 
mediately. Explain the circumstances. 
Tell him when you can pay, and live up 
to your promise. 

3. If there’s any unfavorable pub- 
licity about you in the papers, or if you’re 
involved in a lawsuit, go to the credit bu- 
reau and explain your side of the story. 
It will be noted in your credit record—as 
will just about everything else you do. 
You may as well get used to it. 
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Excessive speed causes almost 40% of all auto accident deaths and injuries. What’s your hurry? Drive safely—live longer! 


i , 





How much do reckless drivers add 
to your auto insurance bill ? 


ERE’S AN AMAZING FACT! Year 
L after year, from 15 to 20% of 
the drivers on the road have 80% of 


all accidents. 


That’s a big reason why State Farm 
Mutual can offer sound auto insurance 
at such remarkably low rates. For 
State Farm aims to insure only care- 
ful drivers. The reckless 15%—the 
ones who have most of the accidents 
—do not have to be considered in es- 
tablishing State Farm rates. 


And this, plus other economies and 
efficiencies, makes it possible for State 
Farm to offer careful drivers sound in- 
surance at rates which may save them 
many dollars a year. 


If you drive carefully, you may be 
paying more than necessary for sound 
auto insurance. Why not find out? 
Look up “State Farm Insurance” in 
your classified phone book. 


Other benefits of State Farm 
membership 


1. Semi-annual premium payments. 
Wouldn’t it be easier on your budget 
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to pay for your automobile insurance in 
two small payments each year, rather 
than in one lump sum? Advanced 
State Farm billing and bookkeeping 
practices make this possible for State 
Farm members—at no increase in cost. 


2. Mutual benefits. State Farm is a 
mutual company. Savings from low 
claim costs and high operating effi- 
ciency are passed on to members, who 
actually own the company, in the form 
of low insurance rates. On the other 
hand, State Farm policies are non- 
assessable. You never pay more than 
the established rate for any period. 


3. Fast, fair claim settlement. More 


than 6,500 State Farm agents and 
claim representatives stand ready, day 
or night, to come to your aid in case of 
accident. State Farm cuts red tape— 
pays an average of one claim every 12 
seconds, every working day. 


4. Established leadership. State Farm 
now writes more full-coverage auto- 
mobile insurance than any other com- 
pany, with more than 2,400,000 mem- 
bers in the auto company alone. And 
new applications for State Farm in- 
surance are averaging 2,000 every 
working day! 


Look to State Farm for Life and Fire 
Insurance, too. See your agent! 


State Farm Insurance Companies 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 
State Farm Life Insurance Company 
State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 





Home office: Bloomington, Illinois « Branch offices: Berkeley, California + St. Paul, Minnesota 
Lincoln, Nebraska + Marshall, Michigan + Dallas, Texas + Charlottesville, Virginia * Toronto, 
Ontario « Field claim offices in more than 250 principal cities. 


Hear“‘Cecil Brown News Commentaries,’ Saturdays and Sundays over Mutual Broadcasting System stations. Check local radiolistings, 
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MAKE AMAZING TEST 


Watch Your HOUSE PLANTS flourish 
BLOOM GLORIOUSLY 


We 












You never dreamed such 
STURDY GROWTH possi- 
ble for potted plants ... 
large Blooms . . . RICH 
and COLORFUL. Pep-Iit 
gives your plants a steady flow of natural food 
from soil to roots... by speeding Nature's own 
micro-organic action in the soil, Lasting benefit 
to African Violets, Ferns, Geraniums, Cactus... 
all potted plants and bulbs. 


CLEAN — FOREST-FRESH — HOLDS MOISTURE 
Easy to USE.Just spread spoonful around each plant, 
Harmless to plants in ony quantity. 


Full Ib. in colorful Post | 


metalcontainer Paid 


IDEAL FOR GIFTS Only 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 





ORDER by MAIL DIRECT 


SEND TO PEP-IT, Box 928 


Mundelein, Illinois 
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FALSE TEETH? 


Pleasant Pink Cream 
Holds Plates Tight! 


Not a messy powder, Poli-Grip cream is really 
pleasant, tasteless, easy to use ... gives you 
all these benefits: 


1. Forms a creamy cushion eliminating fric- 
tion on sore gums. 


2. Seals edges so food cannot get under—eat 
everything in comfort. 


3. Keeps even lower plates tight while eating, 
laughing, singing, sneezing. 

Double your money back if wonderful Poli- 

Grip doesn’t give you more comfort, more se- 

curity than ever before! 


Night Coughing 
Quickly Relieved 


by Home Mixture 
Saves Big Dollars. * No Cooking. 


This splendid recipe is used by millions because it 
makes such an effective medicine for coughs due to colds. 
It’s so easy to mix—a child could do it. 

From any druggist get 2% ounces of Pinex, a special 
compound of proven ingredients, in concentrated form, 
well-known for its soothing effect on throat and bronchial 
irritations. 

Then make a syrup with two cups of granulated sugar 
and one cup of water. No cooking needed. Or you can 
use corn syrup or liquid honey, instead of sugar syrup. 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottle and fill up with your 
syrup. This makes a ful! pint of cough medicine, very ef- 
fective and quick-acting, and you get about four times as 
much for your money. It never spoils, and children love 
its pleasant taste. 

This cough syrup takes hold of coughs, giving quick 
relief. It loosens phlegm, soothes irritated membranes, 
helps clear air passages. Money refunded if Pinex doesn't 


FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET NEW 
READY-MIXED, READY-TO-USE PINEX! 
THE PINEX COMPANY, FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Modern living 


New things for you, 
your family and friends 


A. Gadgetray, designed by Plas- 
_Tex to hold all those oversize kitchen 
| gadgets, fits the average cabinet drawer. 
| Flexible plastic, 12” x 1534”, its five com- 
partments have no dust-catching corners. 
Red, yellow or natural, $1.95, Marshall 
Field, Chicago. 


B. Simple lines make up this 
handy Book Rest. It takes up so little 
| space, leaves the top of desk or table 
uncluttered. Black finished wrought iron, 
it’s $2.25 plus 15¢ postage. Amy Abbott, 
Inc., 344 W. 52nd Street, New York 19, 
N.Y. 





C. Hardest shells can be cracked 


with the new Mouli Multi-Cracker with- 


| out crushing kernels. Powerful for lob- 


ster shells. Standard model $1, stainless 
steel $1.75 ppd. J. E. Kopf, Box 413, 
| Port Richmond, Staten Island 2, N.Y. 


D. Foley Pastryframe and Ball 
Bearing Rolling Pin insure flaky, tender 
pies and pastry. Pre-shrunk cloth, held 


| firm in a wooden and steel frame, stays 


flat and taut; is slip-proof. Dough will not 
stick. Marked with 8” and 9” pan circles 
to save guesswork, plus 18” rule along 
the edge to measure rolls and bread, it 
comes in a plastic bag for storing. For 
quicker, smoother rolling, add a lifetime 
ball bearing pin of hardwood maple with 
contour handles. Each $1.98, Marshall 
Field, Chicago. 


E. Newest space saving kitchen 
equipment is a Dishwasher-in-a-Range. 
It’s a portable James Automatic Dish- 
washer, which requires no installation, 
| no plumbing, wiring or cabinet work, 
| combined with Universal’s Gas Range. 
Rubber-tired washer rolls anywhere, 
plugs in like a radio to any hot water 
faucet, drains in the kitchen sink, then 
disappears in the range when not in use. 
| About $590, Cribben & Sexton Co., 700 
N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago. 





Jubilee, a new kitchen wax which 
| cleans as it polishes, is introduced by the 
makers of Johnson’s Wax. It removes 
greasy cooking film, food stains and 
smudges from walls, cabinets and appli- 
ances and leaves a lustrous protective 
wax film for weeks. Pint 75¢, all leading 
| stores. 


Bathtub that gleams like enamel, 
yet will not chip under heavy hammer 
blows, is made of fiber glass reinforced 
plastic. Because of its light weight, only 
20 pounds, Plaskon bathtub can be in- 
stalled by one workman. Comes in four 
sizes, $60—$65 f.o.b. Carl A. Stand Co., 
| 318 Wabeek Bldg., Birmingham, Mich. 





| 
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ASK PATHFINDER 





Here are answers to a variety of 
questions which readers have asked 
PATHFINDER. We cannot undertake to an- 
swer questions of purely personal con- 
cern, but if you have a question which 
you think many others would like to see 
answered, send it to Ask Pathfinder, 
1323 M Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Where can I obtain information 
on homesteading in Alaska? 

A. Write to: Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, U.S. Department of Interior, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Are any descendants of the In- 
dian Pocahontas still living? 

A. Yes. Pocahontas married John 
Rolfe of Virginia and they had one son, 
Thomas. His only daughter, Jane, had 
one son, John Bolling. Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson, the President’s widow, who was 
Edith Bolling Galt, is a descendant of his. 

In addition to the Bollings, among 
other Virginia families who trace their 
ancestry to Pocahontas and Rolfe are the 
Guys, Robertsons, Elbridges and Ran- 
dolphs. 


How and when did our Vice- 
Presidents come to be called the 
“Veep”? 

A. Alben Barkley was the first Vice- 
President so called. The term was first 
applied to him in print in 1949 and soon 
became common, in part because it is 
short and fits in newspaper headlines. 

When asked how the term had 
started, Barkley wrote that his children 
gave him the name by figuring out a way 
to pronounce “V-P.” 


On page 9 of your Jan. 7 issue 
you had a telescopic picture of the 
moon crater of Copernicus, 239,000 
miles away. What is the diameter of 
this crater? 

A. Copernicus—one of some 30,000 
craters ranging in diameter from 6 or 7 
miles up to nearly 150 miles—is 56 miles 
across. Its wall rises some 12,000 feet 
above the moon’s surface. 


In Congress there are party offi- 
cials called “whips.” What is their 
function? 

A. The whip’s chief duties include 
seeing that members of his party are 
present for important roll calls, when 
important votes are to be taken. He also 
polls the party’s members for their atti- 
tude on various issues, relaying this in- 
formation to his party’s floor leader. 

The word originated in the English 
Parliament in 1769, when Edmund Burke 
spoke of the “whippers-in” who had gone 
to Paris to bring members of Parliament 
back for an important vote. (In fox 
hunting, the term refers to a huntsman 
who keeps the hounds from scattering.) 

The U.S. House of Representatives 
has had party whips since 1899, the Sen- 
ate since 1913. 
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SANDWICH IDEAS...ffom the KRAFT Kitchen 
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Kitchen Committee of some 
School, ete., in your town, 
sa will be interested in this extremely modern 

Interference, Folding Pedestal Banquet 
Table. Write for Catalog and special discounts to 
institutions and organizations. 


Church, Lodge, Club, 
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CAN WELT 


[$00 maces amo Pas 


PACKING 
AND 
PRESERVING 


FLETCHER ENAMEL CO. DUNBAR, W. VA. 
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FALSE TEET 


That Loosen 
Need Not Embarrass 


Many wearers of false teeth have suffered 
real embarrassment because their plate drop- 
ped, slipped or wobbled at just the wrong time. 
Do not live in fear of this ha ning to you. 
Just sprinkle a little FASTEETH, the alkaline 
(non-acid) powder, on your plates. Holds 
false teeth more firmly, so they feel more 
comfortable. Does not sour. Checks “‘plate 
odor” (denture breath). Get FASTEETH at 
any drug store. 


h Relief 


fail to help your 
cough or chest cold don’t delay. Creo- 
mulsion contains only safe, helpful, 





Better Coug 


| proven ingredients and no narcotics to 
| disturb nature’s process. It goes into the 


bronchial system to aid nature soothe and 
heal raw, tender, inflamed bronchial 
membranes. Guaranteed to please or 
your druggist refunds money. Creomul- 
sion has stood the test of many millions 
of users. 


CREOMUECSION 


relieves Coughs, Chest Colds, Acute Bronchitis 
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You’re running a wrisk 
no matter how old you 
are. But do you know 
what accident is most 
likely. to kill you at 
your present age? 





66 AN is never watchful enough 
M against dangers that threaten him 
every hour.” The poet Horace 
said it almost 2,000 years ago. Today it 
holds true more than ever. For hand in 
hand with the wonders of science and 
technology has come the greatest oppor- 
tunity in history for you to meet an acci- 
dental death. 

When and how will it come, if it 
does? 

Last fall, 2,000 delegates to the 
National Safety Congress in Chicago 
looked at the figures and concluded that 
just by living between the ages of 1 and 
34 you run more risk of dying in an acci- 
dent than from any disease. 

As could be expected, latest com- 
plete figures showed that the automobile 
takes the highest death toll. Greatest 


én death: how and when? 


danger period. from this source: all the 
way from the age of 1 to 64. (Of 31,701 
traffic deaths in 1949, only 5,078 victims 
were over 65.) 

But merely reaching your mid-60s 
unscathed is no cause for rejoicing. For 
here another great killer—falls—takes 
over. Of 22,308 persons who tumbled to 
their deaths in 1949, more than two thirds 
were over 65. 

If sudden death in traffic doesn’t get 
you between 5 and 34, drowning stands 
the next best chance. There were 6,684 
drownings in the U.S. in 1949—3,450 in 
that age group. 

Protect your children under 5, if you 
can, from automobiles. But don’t over- 
look the second greatest killer in that 
age group: fire and burns. Of 1949's 
5.982 victims, 1,197 were under school 











FROM BIRTH T 64: During this period your chances of being killed by or in a motor vehicle are greater than any 


International 


other single type of accident. Of 1949's 90,106 accidental deaths, 31,701 were traffic mishaps. 





’ . a . : N. Y. 5 Mirror 

N kill 
FROM BIRTH TO 5: fire and burns. They took 
almost as many young lives (1,197) as motor vehicles 


did (1,667) in 1949. 
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FROM 5 TO 34: Automobiles still lead the na- 


tion’s death parade, but mem- 
bers of this active age group must beware of the No. 2 
killer: drowning. 
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age. By contrast. polio killed only 459 
youngsters of this age. 

Fifth on the list of sudden killers is 
a railroad accident; you're most likely to 
be involved in one between 35 and 54. 

If you haven’t died of poisoning be- 
fore the age of 5, your chances are fairly 
good—more than 25% of these deaths 
occur before that time. But a second pe- 
riod of your life—35 to 44—is almost as 
risky from this source. During the ten 
vears that follow. carbon monoxide gas 
and leaky ovens take their greatest toll. 
(A recent survey in an older section of 
New York found one out of every two 
apartments inspected contained danger- 
ous gas appliances.) 

By this time, you may need a note of 
reassurance. If you fear lightning, take 
comfort from the fact that it killed only 
249 persons of all ages among 1949’s 
90.106 accidental deaths. If black widow 
spiders and rattlesnakes worry you, re- 
member venomous animals and _ insects 
killed only 47 that year. 

What, then, is the safest year of your 
life? You've probably passed it—it’s 11. 
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FOR FAST RELIEF, 


rub in Ben-Gay. 
Contains up to 24% 
times more of those 
two famous pain- 
relieving agents, 
methyl salicylate 
and menthol, than 
five other widely 
offered rub-ins! 









Also for Pain due to 
RHEUMATISM, MUSCULAR 
ACHES, HEADACHES 
and COLDS. 

Ask for Mild Ben-Gay 


QUICK! 


RUB IN Ben: Ga 


THE ORIGINAL BAUME ANALGESIQUE 
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Thousands of smartly 
dressed women, men and 
children all over the coun- 
try are wearing our low- 
priced, last-minute fash- 
ions. Send today for your 
Free Catalog and see why! 
It also offers many house- 
hold bargains. 

No obligation to buy. 


DEPT. 20 





Housework 
Easy Without 
Nagging Backache 


Nagging backache, loss of pep and energy, head- 
aches and dizziness may be due to slowdown of kidney 
function. Doctors say good kidney function is very 
important to good health. When some pani ge con- 

dition, such as stress and strain, causes this im- 
OVER 35: Falls become second portant function to slow down, many folks suffer 
* greatest risk as you nagging backache—feel miserable. 


appro i Don’t neglect your kidneys if these conditions 
“det ach middle — But after 64, Ta bother you. Try Doan’s Pills—a mild diuretic. Used 
500 out. They soar into grim prom- EASE successfully by millions for over 50 years. It’s amaz- 
inence as the leading cause of acciden- ing how many times Doan’s give happy relief from 


l these discomforts—help the 15 miles of kidney tubes 
tal deaths, AT ALL DRUG STORES * 45c and 75 SIZES and filters flush out waste. Get Doan’s Pills today! 





American Red Cross 
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“RECEIVING SETS.” The face may look attentive, but 
the mind may not be hearing a word the speaker says. 


“ HE Communists are right. . .” Mil- 
lions of listeners from coast to coast 
are stunned. The speaker is a well- 
known, highly regarded American. Does 
he mean what he is saying? 

“... when they accuse us of build- 
ing a Freedom Curtain to shut out their 
destructive philosophy,” the speaker con- 
tinues after a brief, deliberate pause. His 
audience relaxes—a little. The speaker 
has achieved his goal: His listeners ac- 
tually “listen.” 

Hard-headed advertising men _ fre- 
quently use such shock technique to make 
potential customers “listen.” Like teach- 
ers, priests, psychologists and _ psychia- 
trists, they know one hard fact: There’s 
static in your “receiving set”! 


Let signals reach you 


Ambitious young Peter B. wanted to 
get ahead. One evening Aunt Mary, the 
outstanding family bore, dropped in after 
dinner. Peter and his wife settled down 
for an evening of gossip. Suddenly, Peter 
was wide awake. A “cue word” (job) 
had caught his attention. 

The next day Peter walked into the 
office of the big firm Aunt Mary had 
mentioned as having an opening for a 
young executive. He got the job. The 
moral: Peter’s listening had brought him 
the success he wanted. 

Politely, but with murder in their 
hearts, men (or women) like you pretend 
to listen to Aunt Marys. But behind the 
smiling face—unknown to Aunt Mary, 
who is no psychologist—your thoughts 
are elsewhere. The “signal” (as a play- 
ful psychiatrist called it) is not coming 
through. Aunt Mary is talking to herself. 
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Dwight E. Dolan 


By Harry Davin 


To find out just how much or how 
little you yourself listen to (a) your boss, 
(b) your wife, (c) your fellow workers 
and (d) Aunt Mary or your friend Ben, 
check yourself for a 24-hour period. You 
may find that you have listened to the 
boss (most of the time) but that you did 
not hear much of what your wife, col- 
league or aunt had to say. The reason: 
Consciously or unconsciously, you were 
“tuning yourself out.” 

Some “tuning out,” 
agree, is a good thing. 

“There is a lot of pain and unhap- 
piness in the world.” says Donald H. 
Bloch, a staff psychiatrist with the U.S. 
Public Health Service. “If one listened 
to everything that’s being thrown at him, 
the result would be very distressing to 
the individual.” 

Mothers and teachers alike often 
have trouble with children and teen-age 
youngsters. Mother’s frequent complaint 
that Junior isn’t listening is unfair: He 
is—but only to her familiar voice! She 
could be speaking in Latin. What he 
hears, and wants to hear, is her voice. 

To mothers, a specialist says: Relax 
and listen yourself. Give the child a 
chance to express questions and thoughts. 

High school age youngsters present 
a listening problem to their teachers. 
But, says a member of the National 
Education Association, himself a former 
teacher, the student should not be blamed. 

Instead, he advises teachers: 

Present new material intelligently. 
Use words they know and understand. 
Make your lectures interesting. Discuss 
problems the youngsters are interested in. 


psychiatrists 


Are you. 
a eo0od 
listener? 


Too many demands are made on 
your auditory system. So you 
*“tune yourself out.”’ Remember 


this: Listening may be golden 


If you talk about the Boston Tea Party, 
let them act it out. Make them feel they 
have a valid reason for learning. 

Medical men since Freud have recog- 
nized man’s inability to listen to everyone 
all of the time. Most people, they main- 
tain, seek refuge in “selective listening,” 
which shuts out much of the “noise” and 
gathers in material the individual feels 
will be of advantage to him. One psychia- 
trist explains: “A certain amount of lis- 
tening well is helpful. But a minimum of 
listening is essential.” 

But don’t let listening become a 
phobia: One social worker, for instance, 
was “constitutionally incapable” of shut- 
ting out any outside “noises” (human 
voices as well as incidental noises). She 
finally took psychiatric treatment, is now 
able to do “selective listening.” Result: 
She is a better worker and a happier 
person. 


What's Auntie saying? 


Your Aunt Mary isn’t aware of these 
psychological niceties. She talks primar- 
ily because she enjoys talking, only to a 
lesser degree because she wants to im- 
part information. 

“A good deal of conversation,” says 
one expert, “as well as yak-yak is spe- 
cifically designed to avoid communication 
and close emotional contact with other 
people. Talking is often the best way of 
avoiding listening to people.” 

Why don’t people listen? A New 
York psychiatrist is convinced that there 
is no final answer. “Why don’t faucets 
work?” she asks. “The answer to one is 
as easy as the answer to the other.” 

While her question pointed up dra- 
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matically the lack of complete knowledge 
concerning listening habits, specialists 
can reel off a series of reasons for the 
static in your “receiving set.” The “sig- 
nal” may not reach you because: 

ee You are tired. 

ee You are worried. (Your boss 
scowled at you, your dog swallowed a 
bone, you are facing a tough examina- 
tion. ) 

e e You are distracted. (The speak- 
er or college professor has a way of 
scratching his head that reminds you of 
Dad scratching his head every time he 
scolded you. As a result, your thoughts 
wander off into the distant past.) 

But there are deeper causes for 
man’s lack of attention. A New York psy- 
choanalyst, Dr. Alexander Reid Martin, 
says: “The problem of ‘gracious receiv- 
ing’ is a difficult one in our culture.” 

And _ lecturer-writer Lawrence K. 
Frank adds: “The trouble is that we are 
exposed to too many ‘messages’—political 
slogans, TV and radio jingles, and prop- 
aganda on a global scale.” 

Big Government adds its share of 
burden to the human receiving set. “The 
more bureaucratized we get, the more we 
have to listen,” warns a sociologist. 

More dangerous, however, is the 
growing tendency in many people to tune 
themselves out for fear that long-cher- 
ished ideas and prejudices may receive a 
death blow. 

“So many are afraid they might 
learn something new,” says one authority. 

Typical of such persons was the 
patient recently treated by a top New 
York psychoanalyst. During his treatment 
he talked continually. He was, in the 
analyst’s words, afraid to stop his flow 
of conversation. Why? 

Like many other people he dreaded 
embarrassing questions. 

“The man was terrified that someone 
would throw a pebble into his ‘beautiful 
calm,’” the doctor said. 

Auditory problem children range 
from the man (or woman) whose hearing 
system is impaired (too many people are 
unaware of that defect) to the introvert 
whose hearing may be perfect but who 
listens so much to himself that he has not 





“YOU ARE NOT LISTENING.” Mothers’ and teachers’ complaints are unfair. 
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time or desire to listen to others. Among 
those “absent”: 

e e The Sponge. He seemingly ab- 
sorbs words, but doesn’t digest them. 

ee The Independent Man. He 
refuses to listen, secure in his conviction 
that he knows better anyway. 

e @ The Reeall-Artist. He is the 
extension of the Independent Man. Con- 
sciously refusing to listen, he “remem- 
bers” data picked up during conversa- 
tions weeks ago. Putting them to use, he 
will spurn suggestions that they came 
from outside sources. 

e e Im-Personality Harry. He 
gets his information from books, radio 
and TV, rarely from person-to-person 
talks. He shies away from personal con- 
tact. 

e e The Eardrum Esthete. Music 
and birds and city noises are music to 
his sensitive receiving set. But people’s 
voices set up a listening block. 

e ¢ The Super Eardrum Esthete. 
He listens to music not for enjoyment. 
Instead, he hears fiddles, bass drums and 
piccolos. 

e e The Gun-Jumper. His type is 
most widely represented and has millions 
of counterparts. (Are you one of them?) 
He is so busy thinking up answers that 
he has no time to listen. He’s ready with 
his answer, or his own story, before you 
have opened your mouth. 

Said one man who deals with the 
public: 

“If human dignity has any meaning, 
it certainly means that we must listen 
to other peoples’ views.” 

The problem: Will you take time to 
listen? It may be to your advantage, 
because: 

1. You may learn something. 

2. You may grasp an opportunity 
that would otherwise be missed. 

3. It will make you a better, broader 
all-round personality. 

While your judgment can play a 
part in determining when to tune in and 
when to tune out, perhaps you may want 
to ponder a psychiatrist’s advice. Said he: 

“Don’t just abstract what you want 
or like to think useful. Let the whole 


environment hit you.” 
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—a better way to give your dog chewing 
exercise he needs plus food he thrives 


: CONTAINS 
Chiorophyllin 


Ae a sae 


on — MILK-BONE Dog 
Biscuit! Wholesome, 
concentrated nourish- 
ment in each biscuit 
makes this a fine food 
for your dog. 


Whatever your dog eats 
he NEEDS MILK-BONE 
DOG BISCUITS, too! 


MILK- BONE products con- 
tain nutrients your dog needs: 
Vitamins A, B1, B2, D and E; 
Meat Meal; Milk; Fish Liver 
Oil; Wheat Germ; Whole 
Wheat Flour; Minerals. Plus 
Chiorophyllin. 





National Biscuit Company, Dept. P-2 FREE 
Milk-Bone Bakery SAMPLE 
446 E. 10th St., New York 9, N. Y. 

Send me free MILK-BONE DOG BIscuITs. Also Book- 
let: ‘‘How to Care for and Feed Your Dog.”” (Paste 
coupon on postcard if you wish.) 


Addrests............+ 
City and State 








This offer good in United States only 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


| 

BURGESS 

Sealed in Stee! 
and 


Scientists, explorers and engineers 
choose Burgess Batteries where lives 
depend on battery power, because 
they are recognized as best by the 
experts. Insist on using Burgess Bat- 
teries in your flashlight. Burgess 
Battery Company, Freeport, IIIL.; 

Niagara Falls, Canada. 


A Quality Ory Battery For Every Purpose 
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Dean Hale 


WRESTLING IS FUN, The Cowpokes of Oklahoma A. & M.’s varsity squad limber up for the 1953 season. 





Knute Rockne of wrestling 


NE of the best college coaches in 
business today is an amiable, soft- 
spoken, ramrod-straight man of 58 

named Art Griffith. Outside of Stillwater, 
where Oklahoma A. & M. College is lo- 
cated—and where Griffith is looked on 
with veneration and not a little awe—he 
doesn’t make too many headlines. 

His teams go to no bowl games and 
perform in no doubleheaders in such 
bright-light spots as New York’s Madison 
Square Garden. Nevertheless, Art Griffith 
is to his sport what the late Knute Rockne 
was to college football, Kentucky’s 
Adolph Rupp is to basketball and the 
New York Yankee’s Casey Stengel is to 
professional baseball. 

His sport is wrestling and his teams 
almost invariably win. Going into the 
1953 college season last month, the 
school had a record of 78 consecutive 
match victories—41 during Griffith’s 
coaching reign. Eighteen A. & M. athletes 
have made U.S. Olympic wrestling teams. 
And there seems now no reason to expect 
any immediate end to the Cowpoke’s 
startling success story. 

Griffith enthusiasts claim that Okla- 
homa A. & M. has been the nation’s most 
renowned wrestling school since 1920. 
This is an opinion fully concurred in on 
the Cowpoke campus where Griffith in- 
sists that the varsity wrestling letters be 
as big and impressive as those for any 
other sport. 

Griffith, born in Tennessee, moved 
with his family to Chickasha, Okla., in 
1905, went to high school there and won 
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Maybe you haven’t heard 
of Art Griffith. But his 
Oklahoma Cowpokes have 
a winning record that col- 
lege coaches dream about 


a total of 16 letters in football, basket- 
ball, baseball and track. After two years 
in the Air Corps in World War I he got 
his first coaching job at Carnegie (Okla.) 
High School. 

After the football season, Griffith 
found himself with a surplus of aspiring 
athletes for whom there was no place on 
the basketball squad. 

“I had to find something to keep 
those kids interested,” he says. “Wrest- 
ling and basketball fill out the same sea- 
son. So I walked down to the local gin, 
bought a bale of mildewed cotton for four 
dollars, spent two dollars for cheap tick- 
ing cloth, tore up the cotton by hand, 
made a big mat, and started a scufflin’ 
team. I didn’t know much about wrest- 
ling, but I had a lot of company in that. 
The boys and I started learning together.” 

In 1921, when Oklahoma A. & M, 
held its first high school invitational 
wrestling tournament, Griffith took his 
novice wrestlers to the meet. They took a 
neat drubbing, but Griffith met the then 
Cowpoke coach—Ed (Mr. Ed) Galla- 


gher, who had introduced wrestling to 





A. & M. five years earlier. Gallagher had 
developed a distinctive “leverage” type of 
wrestling and had begun a winning streak 
that was making history. 

Instantly Art Griffith became a Gal- 
lagher disciple. He entered Oklahoma 
A. & M. the following year as a physical 
education student, getting a degree in 
1924. Because he had been a professional 
coach he was barred from A. & M. sports. 
So he became Gallagher’s freshman 
wrestling coach. 

In 1925 Griffith began coaching at 
Tulsa Central High. He had to handle 
football and tennis, but principally he 
coached wrestling. In 15 years he made 
Tulsa Central the most famous wrestling 
school in the country. with 12 undefeated 
teams, 2 national championships, 10 in- 
terscholastic titles, a streak of 50 dual 
meet wins and a record of 95 victories in 
101 matches. In 1940 when Parkinson’s 
disease cut down Ed Gallagher at Okla- 
homa A. & M. it was routine that the 
Cowpokes called on Griffith to replace 
him. 

Then came Griffith’s greatest prob- 
lem. By then everybody was using Gal- 
lagher’s system. Could Griffith keep up 
the Gallagher tradition of winning in col- 
lege wrestling? 

“Naturally I was gratified,” Griffith 
says of the appointment. “But mainly I 
was in a sweat panic.” 


The Underdog. Griffith began lying 


awake nights. One night he remembered 
something. In the Tennessee countryside 
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near Chattanooga where he grew up, dog 
fights were standard Saturday afternoon 
entertainment. Griffith recalled one 
skinny but agile cur who could whip the 
biggest dogs in the neighborhood. The 
dog did it by well-timed spins to the right 
and left to avoid frontal attacks and by 
slashing in on his adversaries from be- 
hind. There was Griffith’s answer. To the 
wrestling lore he already knew, Griffith 
added the attack strategy he had learned 
from the local canine champion. 

Griffith needed a year of toil and ex- 
perimentation at A. & M. to get his new 
spin-and-dodge tactics down pat. But it 
worked. After that, he was ready to per- 
petuate Gallagher’s fabulous success and 
make it his own. 

Wrestling at Oklahoma A. & M., and 
at other colleges, is a far cry from what 
the casual viewer sees today on his tele- 
vision screen. It’s a science of speed and 
agility with no phony theatrics. As a col- 
lege coach Griffith limits_“‘agony” holds, 
outlaws other maneuvers that could 
break young bones. Training of the Cow- 
poke wrestling squad begins with two- 
hour workouts in September, followed by 
two-minute practice bouts in November. 
By January, when the big-time meets 
start, Griffith’s finely conditioned team is 
raring to go. 

Griffith sees in wrestling the ideal 
sport for the average college boy who 
may not have the brawn for football, 
height for basketball, or superior eyesight 
and co-ordination required by baseball. 

“I particularly like the kind of 
youngsters who come out for the sport,” 
he says. “A big and fine part of athletic 
talent is in the little fellows who can 
make up in skill and courage and brains 
and devotion what they don’t have in size 
or heft.” 

Griffith, who coached the U.S. Olym- 
pic wrestling squad in 1948, also coached 
wrestling for American troops in World 
War II. That’s where he could demon- 
strate his enthusiasm for wrestling as a 
means of self-defense. 

“No boxing champion.” says Griffith, 
“ever lasted through a mixed round with 
a good wrestler. At his prime, Jack 
Dempsey met a punk wrestler and failed 
to last three rounds.” 


East vs. West. With Japan as one 
adversary in World War II, jujitsu also 
was being taught to the armed services. 
Griffith thinks even less of jujitsu than of 
boxing. 

At Fort Benning, Ga., one of Grif- 
fith’s former A. & M. wrestling champs 
was ordered to “dummy” for a judo ex- 
pert for the benefit of the watching sol- 
diers. 

The ex-Cowpoke, Lt. Bernie Logan, 
let himself be pushed around. “Did I 
dummy all right. sir?” Logan asked the 
colonel after the exhibition. 

The judo man overheard, challenged 
Logan to another bout. Logan picked him 
up, put him down and pinned him. It 
proved what Griffith always says: “When 
the going gets rough, wrestling is the best 
and surest close-range defense.” 
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Radairy. John Buth, dairy king 
from Kent County and presently an Army 
private in Japan, foresees radar scanners 


on his farm. John tries to match what he . 


is doing with how he can apply it on his 
Holstein farm north of Grand Rapids. 
In a letter this week he writes: 

“Oh, I can see myself now, home on 
the farm, scanning my PBI scope (pres- 
ent position indicator) to find just where 
the cows are in the pasture. Then, after 
I’ve spotted them, I can switch on the 
public-address system which covers that 
portion of the meadow and call them with 
a loud ‘Come, Bossie.’ ” 

The Ingham County News, Mason, Mich. 


+ + 


Doghouse. The missus was tele- 
phoning a grocery order from the office. 
“Send me three jars of strained veg- 
etables, two jars of chicken soup, two 
cans of beef, two jars of strained beets 
..” she was saying as Art Innes passed 
by and interrupted. 

“That’s for the babies,” he said. 
“Aren't you going to feed the old man 
anything?” 

“And two cans of Dash,” the Missus 
continued. 


Daily News and Views, Jacksonville, N.C. 
* & 


Reading, Riding, ’Rithmetic. The 
educational future of this country is en- 
dangered. 

And while we hate to say it, because 
you will find it so hard to believe, Prexy 
Howard and his cohorts down at Otter- 
bein College are directly responsible for 
holding back the development of the 
minds of your youth, and they’d better 
do something about it. 

How do they ever expect our younger 
generation to get an education if they 
can’t find a place to park their cars? 

Public Opinion, Westerville, Ohio. 
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Feud. Vermont’s Development Com- 
mission has lost another member by resig- 
nation, the second in a few months. The 
entire outfit ought to be wiped out if 
it insists on feuding with neighboring 
states over such silly things as Indians 
and landscapes. We like a bit of humor 
but our state representatives also need 
a sense of maturity. 


Addision Independent, Middlebury, Vt. 
* + 


Lullaby. Good Night, Irene may not 
sound much like a football victory song, 
but it serves that purpose quite well for 
St. Mary’s Panthers—and they hope they 
can shout it to the high heavens Wednes- 
day night, Nov. 26. It is then they meet 
the Mineral Wildcats in a Thanksgiving 
eve championship game. 

If the Panthers win the game with 
Mineral, sisters at St. Mary’s Convent at 
Ninth and Locust will be serenaded as 


they never have been serenaded before. 
Members of the Panther team sing their 
victory song only for the sisters at the 
convent. 

Why this should come to light at this 
time I do not know, but it seems it has 
been the custom of the team for the past 
two or three years, at least, to serenade 
the sisters after each football or basket- 
ball victory. The sisters, because of a 
ruling of their order, are not permitted 
to attend the games, and they wait anx- 
iously to hear the voices of the Panthers 
lustily singing Good Night, Irene to in- 
form them of a victory. Naturally, if they 
fail to hear the song within a reasonable 
time, the sisters know there has been no 
victory, and they go quietly to bed. 

The Pittsburg Headlight, Pittsburg, Kan. 
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Handouts. While living in Moberly, 
Mr. Lynn Akers learned why some folks 
get more Knights of the Road asking for 
handouts than do others. After noticing 
her home seemed to get many of them 
while some neighbors did not, she began 
trying to find the reason, and soon noticed 
that one young man walked from a con- 
siderable distance up the street directly 
to her door to ask for food or work. Giv- 
ing him a handout of a Thanksgiving din- 
ner, she asked why he came there and 
didn’t stop at neighbors’ homes. “Your 
name is on the water tank,” he replied. 
“It gives the address, 700 Farrar Street.” 
Earlier travelers had received such kind 
treatment they had written directions so 
others coming after them would know 
where to go. 
Monroe County Appeal, Paris, Mo. 
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Home Run. It’s good for a fellow 
from a small town to get to a big city 
once in a while—for thataway he sees 
clearly how lucky he is that he doesn’t 
have to spend hours getting back and 
forth from home to work, fighting the 
crowds and traffic and crowded street cars 
and buses. In the small town he can usu- 
ally get from home to office in less time 
than office workers in the big city spend 
waiting for an elevator to get outside the 
building in which they work. 

The Mobridge Tribune, Mobridge, S.D. 
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Southern Cooking. That rabbit 
stew dinner given by the editor and Sister 
Susie Friday evening turned out to be 
an interesting gathering. Present were 
the chairmen of the various committees 
that worked to the end that Ike carried 
Pike. Meeting the threat of an impending 
era of rabbit diet the committee tried it 
out. 

The following was the menu served: 
fricasseed swamp rabbit, garnished with 
wild pokeberries; dumplings made from 
home-grown, overcupped acorns; pickled 
mile-a-minute Kudzu relish; mulleinweed 
salad with yellowhammer sauce; musca- 
dine pie. 

Enterprise-Journal, McComb, Miss. 
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Wide World 


SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK. Do holdups mean “trigger-happy civilization”? 


What I expect 


Americans 


Back in India our conception of the 

United States is that of a great, 
glamorous, go-ahead country (but of 
doubtful morals), of a wealthy and pow- 
erful nation wanting (but not yet fit or 
able) to lead the world, of a people 
who are warm, friendly and virile, ever 
in a hurry whether to do a good deed, to 
make money, or on the way to a divorce 
court: 

No wonder I’m thrilled by the pros- 
pect of going through this famous coun- 
try, famous for its technique of “life 
without tears,” for its assembly lines and 
mass production, for its film stars, its 
cowboys and its millionaires, for its tech- 


[= just set foot on American soil. 


nological and scientific advance, and 
above all for its atom bombs. Which 


prompts the thought that the atom bomb 
is here to stay—but are we? 

I stand now at the frontier of a vast, 
unexplored land no doubt bristling with 
surprises. I’ve little doubt that before I’m 
through, many of my ideas will be de- 
bunked, beliefs disproved, theories an- 
nihilated. 

Despite the need to travel light, 
I’m carrying an extra bag in which to 
pack my exploded and discarded notions, 
to take back to India and make a grand 
public funeral of them there. 

What do I expect to see? Or, better 
to express what I mean, what have I 
mentally prepared myself to confront? 
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to be like 


It’s necessary to tell you at this stage 
that Hollywood is a popular interpreter 
of America in India. And if Hollywood is 
to be believed. you spend most of your 
life falling in love (and out of it), drink- 
ing, dancing, cutting one  another’s 
throats in vicious competition, with dol- 
lars, divorce and dastardly deaths as the 
main elements of your “way of life.” 
You give the appearance of an immature 
and adolescent nation, raucous, dramatic 
—shall I say almost pathological. With 
all this, however, we know your heart’s 
in the right place, and that hidden some- 
where in the bottles of Coca-Cola are 
generous drops of the milk of human 
kindness. 


Too busy for politeness 


But I’ve been warned not to expect 
too much courtesy or consideration from 
strangers, especially in your bigger cities. 
For example, if I look lost in a New York 
street, I shan’t expect a passer-by to stop 
and ask me, “Can I help you?” It ap- 
pears that the American is ever fighting a 
deadline. An American friend herself told 
me in India that even my best pal in the 
States, while he might put a house and 
an automobile at my disposal, would sim- 
ply not have the time to look after me. I 
must expect him soon after lunch to get 
up and say “See you later”—and evapo- 
rate. 


Life in the U.S., as told 
abroad by Hollywood, seems 
harsh, violent, vulgar and 


luxurious to alien eyes 





Pathfinder 


RAO. He carries an extra bag. 


By Binop U. Rao 


I’ve also been warned that the in- 
stitution of servants does not exist in this 
country as it does in India, that I'd bet- 
ter get ready to carry my own baggage. 
wash my own clothes, shine my own shoes 
(like Abraham Lincoln), and put my 
own hand to those odd bits of chores 
which back in my own country families 
in my income-group get done by hired 
servants. 

Even in India, however, the so- 
called servants are now slowly coming 
into their own, as it’s fit and proper they 
should, and I guess it won’t hurt me to 
get off to a start here. 

I imagine my food habits will have 
to change, too. My staple diet is rice. 
eaten with hot curries, with flat wheaten 
pancakes called chappatis as an impor- 
tant subsidiary. I’ve an idea it would be 
useless my looking for this regimen in the 
States. I do not inhibit myself from eat- 
ing meat and other nonvegetarian foods, 
but I believe the dishes you'll serve me 
will be devoid of the kick contained in 
the blood-and-thunder spices that go into 
meat preparations in many parts of In- 
dia. 

And, oh, I shall miss my “bed tea.” 
a British-inherited institution which con- 
sists in being awakened at the crack of 
dawn to a pot of hot tea, two bananas, 
and several slices of toast. 

The American gadgets are going to 
puzzle me, and I’m afraid I’m going to 
cut a sorry figure getting them to work. 
In my own country we’ve few of these 
yet. Those that there are seem to be 
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awaiting those that are to follow, before 
they get going. So here’s hoping that in 
the States, hot water will come out of a 
tap so marked. That'll be a refreshing 
change. Hitherto it’s been my lot to see 
cold water sometimes flow from a tap 
marked “Cold,” with no water of any 
kind coming out of “Hot.” 

I’m going to have a hard time keep- 
ing pace with the reportedly hectic 
American life. Switching over suddenly 
from prohibition to Manhattans is, I 
daresay, only a slightly less exacting 
operation than the reverse one. And it’s 
going to be costly—life in the United 
States is going to be several times more 
costly than in India. Note I’m not one of 
those fabulously wealthy Indian princes 
who from time to time in the past have 
dazzled your country with their splendor, 
although my income does run into four 
figures—my wife and three daughters. 

I fancy I'll have to get used to 
superlatives, to the American tendency 
to dramatize. I’ve heard it said that 
Americans have a habit of making ad- 
jectives do the work of nouns. Everything 
in the States is “highest,” “tallest,” “big- 
gest,” “finest.”” Of this superlative world 
the state of Texas has the reputation of 
regarding itself as the most superlative 
part. The Texans, it says somewhere, are 
so proud of themselves they can’t sleep 
at night. 

Thanks to Hollywood, we picture all 
Americans as inordinately wealthy—roll- 
ing in cars, dining, wining, dressing (and 
undressing) luxuriously. They say an 
American could even do without the ne- 
cessities of life if only he could have its 
luxuries. 

I think Tll see in America mag- 
nificent highways and public buildings, 
glittering shop windows, glamorously 
dressed women—splendor, color, illumi- 
nation. While I expect that there will be 
great universities, a little bird has whis- 
pered into my ear that their scholastic 
standard is not so high as those of some 
other countries. 


Jim Crow for a Hindu? 


We’ve heard so much about the 
Negro problem that it’s impossible to 
avoid a reference to it. Can it be that 
so great-hearted and democratically 
minded a people as the Americans in- 
dulge in deliberate discrimination against 
one section of their population? The 





Binod U. Rao is a young, highly 
educated, high-caste Hindu. He is Di- 
rector of Information for Hyderabad, 
a central Indian state about as large 
and populous as Pennsylvania and 
Ohio combined. 


Last fall, at his own expense, 
Rao visited the United States—to see 


what this land, distorted by the 
movies, foreign newspaper reports and 
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The man who wrote this story 


studied segregation of the colored popu- 
lation in the South at once puts them in 
the position of the “lesser breeds with- 
out the law,” even though the law may 
not recognize it. If I were not as fair- 
complexioned as I am, I should be head- 
ing for trouble in the deep South. Some 
of my darker countrymen have com- 
plained of unpleasant experiences in this 
region. But I’m relying on the lighter 
hue with which God has endowed me to 
carry me through. 

They say the Americans like to think 
of the USA as God’s own country—God 
in this case being the almighty dollar. In 
their pursuit of this god, it’s said, Ameri- 
cans have degraded themselves to an un- 
human (if not inhuman), unmoral (if 
not thoroughly immoral) and neurotic 
nation. Big business is far from averse to 
a fresh world war and the destruction of 
peoples if that’s going to bring increased 
dividends. 

Indeed, Indian visitors back from 
the States have told me that big business 
in the USA is poised for war, is spoiling 
for a war, for without it the great cor- 
porations would crash, bringing the in- 
flated standard of life tumbling down in 
their ruins. 


Money, but no peace 


If I’m to believe my informants, the 
Americans care for the price, not the 
value, of things. Money is the yardstick 
with which a person’s worth is measured. 
A handmaid of money, of course, is pleas- 
ure. So it is that we’ve the Americans 
putting bullets into one another, leaping 
to death from 20th-story windows, snap- 
ping family ties at the slightest provoca- 
tion, and queueing up in front of the 
psychiatrist’s door. Friends back home 
have warned me not to pick up too much 
from this dollar-chasing, baby-sitting, 
driving-in, dining-out, marrying-in-haste 
and repenting-at-leisure nation. With all 
their pleasures, I’m told, the American 
people are not happy, because they’ve 
not that inner bliss which alone makes 
for happiness. Beware, is the friendly 
warning, of this jazz-ridden, machine- 
run, trigger-happy civilization. 

That is the picture that an ordinary 
Indian with easy access to American 
movies and comics, but little to your 
more admirable institutions, must draw 
of the American scene. But now I’m here, 
let me see for myself. 


enemy propaganda, is really like. 
Before Rao left the East Coast. 
we asked him to write this story of 
what a well-informed foreigner might 
expect to find here. Six weeks later, 
after he had crossed the country twice, 
he wrote an even more fascinating ac- 
count of what he actually saw. Binod 
Rao’s “What I Found America to be 
Like” will appear in the Feb. 18 issue. 
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YOU Can Expand 
the Size of Your 
REFRIGERATOR 


with the handy new 


Refrigarranger 


Your present refrigerator or icebox too small 
for your needs? Cramped for shelf space— 
especially for leftovers? Nationwide survey 
reveals 56% of housewives want “larger 
refrigerator’ —which means more shelf space. 
The newly invented 
REFRIGARRANGER saves 
buying new refrigerator, 
gives you much more shelf 
space by using space 
usually wasted. Keeps left- 
overs, salad ingredients, 
etc. conveniently together. 
Saves time, space, food, 
work, dishes and nerves. 


See how REFRIGAR- 
RANGER fits neatly along 
side of shelf. Occupies full 
depth front to back and 
full height between shelves. 
Easy to put in or take out. 





REFRIGARRANGER 
consists of 6 unbreak- 
able transparent Styron 
plastic containers with 
lids, set in partitioned 
wire basket. Each con- 
tainer 24%" wide, 4” 
deep, 3%" high. Over-all 
length 1514". 





JUST WHAT YOU'VE BEEN LOOKING FOR! 


With the unique REFRIGARRANGER you 
can keep 6G leftovers, etc., in 4 inches of shelf 
space! Each container holds 1% cupfuls. Can 
be used for puddings, desserts, molds, as well 
as leftovers. Transparent for quick identifica- 
tion of contents. Each container removable 
for easy cleaning in cold or hot water. 


No need to keep leftovers, etc., in miscellane- 
ous bowls, cups, dishes, crammed here and 
there in refrigerator, wasting shelf space. 
REFRIGARRANGER keeps them together 
gives you the added shelf space you need 
without buying larger refrigerator. 


Refrigarranger 


is distributed nationally and in 
Canada through department stores, 
hardware and housewares stores. If 
your dealer does not have them in 
stock, he can get yours quickly 
through his wholesale suppliers. 

Ask for REFRIGARRANGER by name 


(Trade mark registered in U.S. Patent Office) 


There are many ice box dishes but 
only one REFRIGARRANGER. 


Created and manufactured by 


VALLEY FORGE CREATIONS - MALVERN, PA. 


DEALERS—If you have not stocked RE- 
FRIGARRANGER, ask your wholesaler to 
count you in on this sure fire seller. Two sizes 
available, #107, the 6 compartment size (as 
shown above) and #105, the 4 compartment 
size. Priced to retail in most places at $2.49 
and $1.98 respectively. See us at the House- 
wares Show—Chicago, January 15th=2 Ist. 
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Lines for February 12 


The time is upen us for thinkin’ 
Of honest old Abraham Lincoln; 
He gave the nation 
An administration 
There wasn’t a whisper of mink in! 


—Richard Wheeler 


Ike should certainly be allowed to 
write his own ticket after all those rail- 
road trips he made during the election 
campaign last fall. 

. e e 

Wayne Morse: The Senator who can 
usually bring the GOP to a boil whenever 
he lets off steam. 

. ” ee 

A lot of us are hoping that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower will become the person 
of missing bureaus. 


Ex Prexy 


Although he'll miss the White House 
And glitter and resplendence, 
At least, back in Missouri, 
He'll have his Independence. 
—Richard Armour 


It is possible that President Eisen- 
hower and Joe Stalin may meet but high- 
ly improbable that they will get together. 

* e e 

However the people of France feel 
about their troubles, the government is 
usually resigned. 

. 7 e 

Let’s hope that none of this season’s 
college basketball players listen to any 
guilt-edged propositions. 





David Pascal for Pathfinder 


“[ wish I’d said that.” 





Harry Mace for Pathfinder 
“Nothing about it in here, but I should 
think there would be a deduction.” 


If the Democrats had known who 
was going to travel this year, maybe 
they'd have repealed that dratted 15% 
travel tax last year! 

7 s 

One trouble with our pay-as-you-go 
taxes has been too many go-getters in the 
tax bureaus. 

° e * 

Chief difference between a Yankee 
and a Damyankee is that a Yankee has 
enough sense to stay where he belongs. 


Quips 


Dick Nixon is said to be worried 
about what he will do as Vice President. 
It was different with Alben Barkley, who 
was old enough so he could keep busy 
remembering new jokes.—Buffalo Eve- 
ning News. 

* - 

The best highway improvement pro- 
gram for Ohio would be getting rid of 
the appalling percentage of fool drivers. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

. . s. 

The CIO Political Action Committee 
will work at state and local election 
levels. Back to the minors. after fanning 
out in the big league.—The Pittsburgh 
Press. 

e e 

Private business seems to relish the 

idea of working under a general. 


Valentine, 1953* 


Oh, handsome one, I'll take you for 
My valentine. and here’s my score: 
I, too, do earn a tidy pay, 
Regardless of the tax today. 
What if the current trouble spreads, 
And you do go to fight the Reds? 
Insurance from your bombed house paid, 
Plus ten thousand if you’re waylaid, 
Would more than keep me in style fine. 
I think I'll be your valentine! 

—Ann Coughlin 


*In reply to 


Richard Wheeler’s Valentine, 
1952, i 


Pathfinder, February 6 issue. 
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Accidents do happen 


Everybody knows it’s no fun being laid up with a sprained ankle or broken 
bone. But if it does happen, the patient can now be spared the discomfort of old- 
fashioned, heavy and cumbersome plaster casts. 

Today doctors use a plastic powder called Melmac® Orthopedic 
Composition, with which lighter, thinner and stronger plaster of Paris casts can 
be made. These new casts require half as many bandages, have four times the 
early strength and twice the dry strength of ordinary casts, permit better x-ray 
examination, and provide more comfort and better support for the patient. 

In fact, Melmac Orthopedic Composition offers so many advantages that it has 
been described by leading orthopedic surgeons as the most important 
advance in cast techniques in many years. 

This development is the result of combined research of American Cyanamid 
Company and its affiliate, Davis & Geck, Inc., known throughout the medical 
profession as the leading manufacturer of surgical sutures. 


? 
AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





LOOK what You Can 
Do with Your OLD 


Rugs and Clothing 


Lovelier Rugs 


1 


High-Low Texture 
Effect. 


VER 3 Million Women Have Made 
the Thrilling Discovery that the sea- 
soned wool and materials in their worn rugs, 
carpets, clothing are valuable and can be.. 


Scientifically Reclaimed by the Olson 
Process: shredded, sterilized, merged, pickered, 
carded, bleached and blended with new wools 
... then respun, redyed in newest shades and 
woven into lovely, deep-tufted new Two-Sided 
Broadloom Rugs with the beauty of luxury- 
priced wool rugs—at about % the cost. 


IT’S SENSIBLE ..IT’S EASY ..IT’S FUN 


Why pay for costly materials when you have 
more usable wool, etc., than you realize? 


You, too, can get luxurious new rugs this 


for Less Mone 


We Promise a Pleasant Surprise 
You’ll say, “loveliest Rugs I ever had.’ 


Your Choice of 52 colors, pattern 

regardless of colors in your materials 

Any width up to 16 ft., any lengt 
Solid Colors, 
Tweed Blends, 
Florals, Ovals, 


Early American, 
Oriental Designs, 
Embossed Effects 


We Guarantee to please or pay fot 
your materials. Our 79th Year 
Orders completed in about a week: 
You can’t get Olson Rugs in stores or 
thru agents, only from Factory. 
Chicago, New York, 


Ps ih a 


San Francisco 


Mail 


& 
Coupon ; 
or Post- 


card 


money-saving way by sending your worn 
materials to the Olson Factory by Express 
or Freight at our expense. 


Largest Weaver 
of Rugs Dealing 


Ue ce! Direct 


Popular 
CINNAMON 
TAUPE 





